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The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
stantly being .revised and enlarged—began in THE 
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showing the manuscript requirements of the various 
publications listed, is gathered directly from the 
editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the 
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Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 
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*“Scripner’s Macazine (M), Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. $4.00; 35c. 
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A general magazine of the highest class. 
Constantly on the alert for new authors in 
every line of general interest, and almost any 
manuscript of high quality, except of very 
technical character, is interesting to the edi- 
tor. Prefers fiction done from knowledge 
of the things written about rather than knowl- 
edge of how to construct a story according 
to pattern, and stories of character develop- 
ment, with intelligence rather than plot. Sets 
length limit at trom 5,000 to 7,000 words. 
Uses practically no illustrations. Is looking 
for long short stories, 15,000 to 35,000 words, 
and short short-stories and articles, 1,000 to 
2,000 words. Pays on acceptance. 


Sea Stories (M), 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Lawrence Lee, editor. 

Uses a variety of sea fiction, including 
short stories, from 5,000 to 10,000 words; 
novelettes, up to 25,000 words; articles fea- 
turing sea, adventure, and travel, up to 6,000 
words; and a few exceptional sea poems. 
Pays one cent a word, on acceptance. 

Seep Worip (S-M), 1018 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. W. L. Oswald, editor. 


A trade publication using selling 
Pays one-half cent a word, on publication. 


ideas. 


*Serr-Derense Macazine (M), 1841 Broadway, 
New York. $2.00; 25c. Joe Burten, editor. 


Always in the market for articles and au- 
thentic stories of the modern boxer and the 


old-timers. They must be something out of 
the ordinary, little oddities about the ring 
that have heretofore been unpublished. 
Length limit, 2,000 words. 
on publication, at the rate of one-half cent 
a word. At the present time, the editors are 
buying little outside material, owing to the 
fact that they have a staff of experienced 
writers along this particular line. 


Payment is made 
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setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
script Market Editor, Marion F. Goss; 
foreign, $3.50. Entered at the Boston 
panied by stamped, addressed envelopes will not 
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Pioneer magazine for authors. Founded 1887. 
Publisher, Virginia C. 
Contributing Editor, 
Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter. 
be returned. 
and NEW address, must be received not later than the 5th of the month. 
send postage to his 


“Snort Srories (S-M), Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. $5.00; 25c. Roy de S. 
Horn, editor; Frederick Clayton, associate 
editor. 

Uses one complete novel, serials, novelettes, 
and from twelve to fifteen short stories in 
each issue. Fiction must be brisk and clean, 
primarily of action and strong plot, with 
masculine appeal, and a minor love interest, 
if any. Especially interested in adventure 
stories of the West, the North, the Northwest, 
and the sea, treating of adventure, humor, 
mystery, or the outdoors. Abnormal, psycho- 
logical, or sex-problem stories not wanted. 
Prints occasional outdoor verse. Sets length 
limits for the complete novel at from 55,000 
to 60,000 words; novelettes, 15,000 to 30,000 
words; serials, 75,000 to 90,000 words; and 
short stories, 2,500 to 10,000 words. Does not 
buy photographs, and pays on acceptance. 


SINGING AND PLayine (M), 111 West 57th St., 

New York. 35c copy. Alfred Human, editor. 

A musical magazine using technical, inspir- 

ing articles for musicians and music students. 
Pays one-half cent a word, on publication. 


"Sky Rivers (M), 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$2.00; 20c. Richard A. Martinsen, editor. 
Uses all types of flying stories in short 
story and novelette form, but no serials. The 
setting is immaterial, but the stories must 
be packed with fast-moving action, and have 
a sound basis of story interest. Length limit 
for short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 words; for 
novelettes, 10,000 to 40,000 words. Payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
cent a word and up. 


Smart Ser (M), 221 West 57th St., New York. 
$3.00; 25c. William Randolph Hearst, editor. 
Desires romantic fiction featuring — girl 

characters, appealing to modern young women. 

\lso uses articles with like appeal. Sets 

length limit for short stories at from 4,000 

to 6,000 words; for serials, at from 35,000 to 

45,000 words; and for articles, at 2,500 words. 

Pays a minimum rate of $100 per story, on 

acceptance. 


Smokenouse Montuty (M), Robbinsdale, Minn. 
25c copy. W. H. Faweett, editor; A. F. Lock- 
hart, associate editor. 

Uses all forms of brief humor, jokes, epi- 
grams, etc., humorous ballads, hobo 
rhymes, and parodies. Sets length limit at 60 
lines, and pays twenty-five cents a line, on 
acceptance. 


also 


Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 


Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Manu- 


Rates: $3.00 a year; 
Manuscripts not accom- 
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The Present Trend in Publishing 


By Friora M. Hotty 


™ the literary shop as well as in Wall 
Street we must take stock of our 
holdings. Are our plots for stories 
bringing in dividends, and are we cutting 
coupons? If not, why not? Are they 
fool-proof? 

Once upon a time a writer could dash 
off a thin, commonplace story or book 
and sell it, but that time is no more. 
Look within and see where the trouble 
lies. Many of the established houses 
tell me they have had a remarkably 
successful year. Why? Analyze their 
lists, and you will quickly guess the 
answer. They have been wise pickers— 
wise in their literary judgments, and 
equally wise in their business assets. 
Some of the smaller houses feel the pres- 
sure of the times, but their lists lack the 
strong non-fiction element which often 
carries a publisher along year after 
year. 

The rumor has spread abroad among 
writers that nobody is buying, and that 
no one is selling. That is not true. 
We who live on a commission basis 
continue to live on the same scale as 
formerly—and that puts to rout a false 
rumor. For good stories are selling, 


good books are being published, and 
good authors are making money. 

New magazines of the popular, highly 
colored type are being launched. 


They 
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may not last long, but while they do last, 
they “eat up” a certain type of fiction. 
An editor of this type told me recently 
that he would buy all lengths (a godsend 
to those authors who still insist on 
writing the long short story), but his 
writers must take love seriously—no 
poking fun at it, no cynical slant, no 
cheap sex appeal, but honest-to-goodness 
love. From the highest to the lowest, 
the love story is the eternal cry. 

Another editor tells me that she likes 
the type of story in which the woman 
reader can see herself overcoming some 
difficulty or achieving some goal—that 
theme also has a universal appeal. 

We enter a room full of people: one 
or two will stand out from the others. 
We call that personality, but we say of 
a story that it is “compelling” or 
“clicks.” And it is that compelling 
quality in stories which is so often 
lacking. 

The element of luck or chance enters 
into this literary game as in every 
other game. Some authors are lucky, 
others are not. I have in mind a young 
man who was very popular with a 
certain editor who bought almost every 
serial he wrote. The editor died, and 
his successor lost interest in the author. 
He then shifted from serials to novelettes 
for one of the very good wood-pulp 











magazines. He was paid well, about four 
cents a word, and sold every novelette 
he wrote. That magazine suspended 
publication, and the author was left 
stranded, after three years of relying 
on a steady income and a sure-fire 
market. In the meantime he had missed 
out in contacts with editors who were 
buying short stories, and he had not 
become well known as a_ novelist, al- 
though three of his books were pub- 
lished (all having been serialized pre- 
viously). His third book, which was 
serialized in one of our excellent illus- 
trated magazines, was extremely well 
received, and was on its way to at least 
a sale of ten thousand copies, when the 
publishing house went into the hands of 
the receiver. This sounds like a hard 
luck story, but the young man is now 
at work on his new novel, and a well- 
established firm is interested in consider- 
ing it. From now on his luck should 
turn. 

Then there is the instance of a girl 
from a small town in Wisconsin. She 
wanted to write: she equipped herself 
with a college education, took an illumi- 
nating trip abroad, and then began to 
work. Her first story went to a small 
magazine; the second made such a favor- 
able impression on me that I sent it to 
the Saturday Evening Post. It was 
accepted at once at a higher price than 
is usually paid to a new writer. Her 
name was on the cover of the November 
8th issue of the magazine. This girl 
is now well launched. Other editors 
are accepting her stories, and one editor 
told me she showed more promise than 
any new writer she had run across in 
a very long time. We shall see. There 
is an open road for this writer, with 
friends along the way. 

One very good reason why so many 
writers fail is because they write an 
occasional story, and bewail their fate 
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when that story does not sell. They are 
competing with professionals—profes- 
sionals who write every day and often 
slave way into the night with the result 
that they are feeding the magazines 
and publishing houses with the stories 
and books that editors, publishers, and 
readers want. ‘Then along comes the 
new writer who must express himself; 
who must be dreary, or pessimistic, or 
analytical; who decides to write ten 
thousand words when editors are asking 
for five; and then moans and moans 
because he has rejection letters instead 
of dividends or coupons. 

Down with the slogan, “Here is a 
little story which ought to sell some- 
where!” That is the type that sells 
nowhere. And also down with “I know 
this is not a very good story, but it is 
better than stories I read in the maga- 
zines.” The latter remark often offends 
the listener, for it is a reflection on the 
good judgment of editors, publishers, 
their carefully selected manuscript 
readers, the literary agent, and the vast 
audience that supports the magazine and 
book business. 

Our country is full of women who, 
between housework and the bringing up 
of children, are trying to make money 
by writing. This is indeed a worthy 
ambition and there have been notable 
successes among these women. But I 
am wondering if some of these people 
would try to sing at a concert or act in 
a play, expecting remuneration, without 
some training? And that is what our 
writers often need—training. 

Every magazine editor with his staff 
of readers and every publisher with his 
equally large staff is looking for new 
and promising work. It is a fallacy to 
believe that any manuscript does not 
receive consideration. We who are 
trained in reading know almost by the 
feel of the paper whether we want to 
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go on. We can almost catch that illu- 
sive something which proclaims a “dis- 
covery.” 

The cross sections of our own country 
are rich in fiction material and I always 
find an optimistic note in talking to 
editors. They watch the title-pages of 
other magazines and keep a careful 
record of new names. When manuscripts 
bring a personal word or a constructive 
suggestion from an editor it means that 
the writer should make careful note of 
this and follow up the interest. I have 
pounded away at an editor’s door with 
the work of one author through dozens 
of rejections, knowing that some day 
the author would reach his goal. 

I seldom talk to a publisher who does 
not say, “Let me see something from 
your office.’ This in itself refutes the 
rumor that manuscripts are received, 
but not read. One editor remarked the 
other day, “At least thirty-five agents 
call on me every week, and you all look 
prosperous.” That is a further answer to 
the question, “Are manuscripts selling?” 

At this writing, specific requests have 
come in for a detective serial (in spite 
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of the fact that the market is overrun 
with detective stories); a serial, other 
than mystery or detective, for a woman’s 
magazine; a serial, other than mystery 
or historical romance, for one of the 
highest priced. magazines; non-fiction 
books for several publishers; and a novel 
to fill a gap in a spring list of a New 
York publisher. There are also many 
requests for the 2,500 or 3,500-word 
story, which is not the short-short story 
that runs to but 1,000 words. 

At one time I had a novelette which 
should have been sent to a certain all- 
fiction magazine, but the author re- 
quested that it be entered in the Scribner 
contest. It was declined, and when I 
offered it to the all-fiction editor, he told 
me the novelette was what he wanted, 
but he had, the day before, bought a 
story with a similar setting and plot. 
Again the element of luck entered, and 
not hard times. 

So be up and doing, my author 
friends, and aim high! Reach out for a 
definite audience. And don’t forget that 
manuscripts are being accepted and paid 
for every working day of the week. 


Temple Batley Talks on Writing Serials 


By WituaMm E. Harris 


° ¢GERIAL writing, I think, is good 
training for the novelist, for it 
forces him to keep his eye on the reader. 
If he has eight installments, he must 
have eight climaxes. He, therefore, 
writes a more evenly keyed story.” 

It was Temple Bailey, one of the 
highest paid women writers in the field 
of magazine fiction, who offered me this 
opinion. She is a serial writer whose 
manuscripts, both because of their 


smooth technical proficiency and remark- 
popularity 


able among readers, are 
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eagerly sought after by editors of all 
the largest women’s magazines in the 
country. Listening to her speak thus, 
my mind inevitably recalled the words of 
a well-known literary critic. Of Temple 
Bailey, he once said, “Whether she scores 
a best-seller every time she publishes, 
matters very little to me. Her novels are 
always readable all the way through.” 

Talking with Miss Bailey at Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, the scene of “Wild 
Wind,” and again more recently in 
Boston, I decided she disagrees with the 
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late Lord Northcliffe regarding one of 
his theories, but not with the principle 
of writing involved. You may recall in 
“Northcliffe: An Intimate Biography,” 
by Hamilton Fyfe, that a description 
of the serial department founded by 
Lord Northcliffe is offered. According 
to Mr. Fyfe, the English newspaper and 
magazine publisher trained his own 
serialists because he believed that 
“Serials written by novelists are merely 
stories cut up into lengths. They have 
not the continuous but jerky interest 
which a story published by installments 
ought to possess. They flow along with 
unbroken current, instead of rising to a 
climax at the end of each day’s (or 
month’s) chapter, leaving a situation 
which makes the reader long to know 
what happens, and then beginning again 
and working up to a fresh climax.” 
Temple Bailey does not consider that 
a serial must be “manufactured.” In- 
deed, she holds a high opinion of this 
medium wherein she has carved out a 
highly specialized profession, so high 
that I know she thinks an author may 
and must put his best writing into every 
serial he turns out. Few novelists lay 
greater stress on the importance of 
feeling and finely sensitized imagination, 
gifts she feels to be of more lasting 
value than the most expert knowledge of 
routine mechanics. “Tell your readers,” 
she exclaimed, “not to sacrifice them for 
plot or invention.” Miss Bailey argues 
that short stories and the essay may 
possibly be easier forms for the young 
writer to handle. She herself did some 
of her earliest work in the first of these 
mediums, seeing it published in Harper’s 
Magazine. Moreover, she says that the 
essay is her natural form of expression. 
Smilingly she admits the prodding need 
of the serial climaxes to keep her in the 
straight path of the novelist. Yet she is 
unequivocal in her acceptance of the 


editorial wish for strong characteriza- 
tion. She believes it makes for reality 
in fiction. For my benefit she ran 
quickly down the list of many outstand- 
ing stories she could name, all of which 
are remembered more for one or more 
great character portraits than for the 
detailed ramifications of plot. 

Despite the fact that she calls herself 
the “hardest worked woman in_ the 
world,” Temple Bailey says that journal- 
istic pressure and high-speed writing 
are not the usual condition of writing 
serials. She writes very slowly, building 
up scene after scene from the first super- 
ficial details only by means of hard, 
intellectual labor. Yet hers is essen- 
tially a creative, rather than critical 
talent. She counts a morning well spent 
when she accomplishes a_five-hundred- 
word stretch that suits her. Here in 
Boston she is at work upon the 40,000- 
word novelette McCall’s will serialize in 
1931; she has allowed herself three 
months to finish it. After that she will 
take a long holiday in Florida, gathering 
material and impressions for a novel she 
does not expect to see published before 
1932. But far more difficult than fast 
writing to Miss Bailey is the task of oc- 
casionally expanding a serial to full novel 
length. One of her stories was originally 
serialized at 60,000 words; afterwards 
she “stretched” it to make a novel by ex- 
panding minor scenes and the interludes 
between the important crises. Miss 
Bailey said, “I will never undertake a 
job like that again! It is better to cut 
a novel down than to build it up by 
padding.” 

One of the most important things for 
a writer to adopt early in life is a posi- 
tive philosophy toward the universe. Al- 
though, to her, life is a great adventure, 
Temple Bailey requires only of an 
author that his attitude be interesting 
and his definite views be reflected in his 
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She cannot tolerate hedging or 
milk-and-honey optimism. Her own 
stories may appear buoyant, but they 
are founded on the belief that the world 
is essentially a benign universe and that 
man shapes his own character, if not 
his destiny. And in a world of men and 
women, love and courage to face these 
facts of existence are all that Temple 
Bailey believes really counts. Further- 
more, from her long experience as an 
established author, she asserts that 
editors are eagerly searching for the 
young writer with a fixed, hopeful 
philosophy in which thousands of readers 
may discover comfort. This does not 
mean that an author must express senti- 
ments, the sincerity of which he himself 
doubts. It does mean that editors of 
the magazines with the largest circula- 
tion frequently pass by purposely those 
writers whose most interesting gift is a 
hard, worldly sophistication. Not that 
they fail to see the value and charm of 
this type of writing. Often they person- 
ally enjoy these stories best, revelling 
in the hard-bitten wisdom of such 
authors as W. R. Burnett and Katharine 
Brush. But those who are to entertain 
the great majority of readers must 
express less disillusioned, although no 
less straight-seeing ideas. In a positive, 
constructively joyous attitude, according 
to Temple Bailey, lies a young writer’s 
greatest chance to break into print. 
Every good serial, like every good 
novel, is built around a problem. After 
hearing Miss Bailey make this statement, 
I reviewed hastily in my mind the list 
of her own books—“Burning Beauty,” 
the problem of a girl facing her brother’s 
weakness; “Wallflowers,” youth battling 
the greed for luxury and ease; “The 
Blue Window,” a girl choosing between 
love and ambition. Even one of Miss 
Bailey’s earliest novels, “Glory of 
Youth,” argues of a 


the question 
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plighted troth when love no longer exists. 
Sometimes she starts with a definite 
scene, sometimes only a vague idea. All 
she knew when she set to work on “Wild 
Wind” was that Jacqueline and Kit were 
to be separated; yet in the novel to be 
laid in Florida, Temple Bailey sketclied 
for me very concisely the opening scene 
she has so far in mind. With her, color 
in all its phases plays a very important 
part. She is an ardent theatergoer and 
tries to use the dramatic technique as 
much as possible. “Burning Beauty” was 
originally a play written for the late 
Henry Miller; only afterwards did she 
rewrite it into a novel form. Words 
must, therefore, express poignantly the 
emotions of the characters; but Miss 
Bailey gets her effects not only by writ- 
ing of actual scenes and people she 
knows, but by bringing vividly to the 
reader’s mind the picture she momen- 
tarily seeks to draw. She practices the 
art of selection in the highest degree, for 
so well does she draw her material from 
many sources that not even her best 
friends recognize themselves. Yet they 
are all there in her books, many of them 
again and again. “Writers must be able 
to do that, to melt down their individual 
experience in the mould of universal 
significance.” 

Very little change is required to- 
day, according to Miss Bailey, in a 
novel prepared for serialization previous 
to book publication. Magazines are 
equipped to handle full-length novels; 
many of her own novels have been pub- 
lished exactly as they were serialized. 
Because magazines are for the most 
part issued monthly, there are advan- 
tages in the novel which can be broken 
up into four or five installments of 
10,000 words, with an initial one of 
15,000. Yet she believes longer stories 
may be successfully handled. And save 
for the more evenly spaced climaxes, she 














does not consider that serials require 
any special treatment that is not within 
the power of young writers. Above all, 
the latter should seek to avoid crude- 
ness and mediocrity. “And self-con- 
sciousness!” she added with a chuckle. 

No writer, thinks Temple Bailey, 
ought to worry about rejection slips 
until he has written at least fifty short 
stories. Not until then can he possibly 
tell whether he has a talent that will 
lead him to success. And by that time 
he will have learned his trade. For 
Temple Bailey, much as she despises 
mere mechanics, is a sensitive craftsman. 
“I try to write for youth, because I 
believe young people appreciate beauty 
and can feel emotion deeply.” Some of 
the magazines, she added, are beginning 
to experience this new trend; as a result 











they are seeking to attract young 
readers instead of the older, married 
folk—and to hold them. Notably is this 
true of such a periodical as McCall’s, 
where many of Temple Bailey’s stories 
have appeared. “Every one loves and 
needs beauty. And so, if you have 
sufficient imagination and feel its prob- 
lems deeply enough, you can’t go wrong; 
you must hit your target eventually. 
But—” and here I caught a flash of 
Temple Bailey’s keen, straight-seeing 
glance which takes you all in, weighing 
your seriousness while saying nothing— 
“tell them, above everything, to study 
their markets well and intelligently. My 
contacts with editors have been my most 
valuable experiences. Editors will gen- 
erally be kind, when they see quality 
and ambition.” 


Problems of Feature Writing 


III — Wuen Does Queryine Pay? 


By Dora ALBERT 


ie! previous articles we have discussed 
how to get ideas for articles and how 
to select from those ideas the subjects 
which are most likely to sell. But after 
the writer has made his preliminary 
selection, he will sometimes find it help- 
ful to write a brief description of his 
ideas to the editor whom he hopes to 
interest, asking him if he would be in- 
terested in considering such an article 
upon its completion. 

Querying the editor will often help 
the writer who possesses some ability in 
presenting and developing ideas attrac- 
tively to increase the percentage of 
acceptances which he receives. He will 
know beforehand which editor is inter- 
ested and he can prepare his article to 
please that particular editor and maga- 


zine. On the other hand, certain ideas 
he suggests may be turned down by one 
editor after another, until he finds that 
of all the possible markets to which he 
intended to send the article, not one is 
interested. He can then save himself 
the trouble of developing an idea which 
would have proved unsalable if he had 
gone ahead with it without querying. 
Querying obviously has distinct ad- 
vantages in certain cases; but it is not 
to be regarded as a panacea for all 
problems of marketing manuscripts. If 
a writer does not possess the craftsman- 
ship for handling the particular type of 
thing that he suggests, querying will not 
help him. One must possess or acquire 
the ability to execute an idea success- 
fully before it becomes worth while to 
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ask an editor whether he is interested 
in the idea itself. Granted this ability, 
the article writer can cut down the 
number of rejections he receives by sell- 
ing ideas first and articles afterwards, 
in most cases. 

This is not true, however, of fiction, 
except in the case of well-known serial 
writers. Querying is primarily a tool 
of the article writer. The fiction writer 
should, in practically all cases, submit 
his finished story and not a synopsis of 
it. Even famous short-story writers do 
this. No editor can tell’ from the 
synopsis of a short story what the story 
will be like when it is finished, for style, 
character depiction, and other factors 
outweigh the question of plot value. 

It is also true, of course, that no 
editor can be certain that the idea he 
approves for an article will be properly 
developed, but he can tell to some degree 
whether the idea itself, if developed in 
the right way, will fit in with his needs. 

Querying, therefore, becomes prima- 
rily a problem of feature writing. It 
is important for the feature writer to 
know when, how, and whom to query. 

When does querying pay? It is usu- 
ally worth while under the following 
circumstances: 

The idea suggested must be one which 
might possibly fall within the scope of 
the magazine. If an obviously unsuit- 
able idea is suggested, showing that the 
writer has no first-hand knowledge of 
the market, the editor’s reply may be 
curt and discouraging. 

The idea suggested should preferably 
be for a type of article which the editor 
is particularly anxious to get at the 
time the suggestion is made. Here is 


where a good magazine for writers is 
sometimes helpful, if its list of markets 
is used as a guide and as a supplement 
to first-hand study of the markets them- 
selves. 


When an idea suggested by a 
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writer shows only a sketchy general 
knowledge of the needs of the magazine, 
but suggests a type of article for which 
the editor is not particularly anxious at 
that time, his letter of reply will usually 
point out that he is overstocked with 
material. Editors often are, but if you 
come near to hitting the bull’s eye, they 
will usually explain just why your par- 
ticular suggestion doesn’t quite fit in. 

If you were suggesting an idea to 
Pictorial Review, you would probably 
get a helpful letter of reply if you sug- 
gested a personality sketch written in 
the first person about some woman of 
national interest who was doing some- 
thing unusual, and whose ideas and 
personality you were going to reveal in 
the finished article in such a way as 
to interest all the readers of Pictorial 
Review. If you were writing to McCall’s 
Magazine, you would stand a_ better 
chance of getting a favorable reply at 
this particular time if you suggested 
an informative idea of particular interest 
to women. At the present time McCall’s 
is leaning toward the human interest- 
informative type of article represented 
by Helen Christine Bennett’s “Meet The 
Smiths—Of Russia,” in the December, 
1930, issue. If you were writing to a 
business magazine like Nation’s Business, 
and you were to suggest an article 
setting forth the business philosophy of 
a man who had a great deal to do with 
the control of American industry, you 
would get better results than if you 
suggested something that did not fit in 
quite so well with the policy of the 
magazine. 

The writer should preferably be an 
authority in the field about which he 
suggests writing, and should have first- 
hand knowledge of his material. He 
should state in his letter of inquiry the 
nature of the experience or authoritative 
position which gives him first-hand 














knowledge of his field. If he is not him- 
self an authority in a given field, he 
should point out that he expects to get 
authoritative material from experts in 


the field. 

Querying is usually eminently worth 
while when the writer has already sold 
several articles to a particular magazine 
and wishes to get the editor’s reaction 
to further suggestions. The same thing 
is true, perhaps to a lesser degree, where 
a writer has sold his work to any one 
magazine in a particular group possess- 
ing certain similarities and wants to 
write for another magazine in the same 
group. In querying an editor, it is 
sometimes helpful to state what work 
you have done for other magazines in 
the same field or for general maga- 
zines which have unusual prestige (Harp- 
er’s, Saturday Evening Post, Atlantic 
Monthly, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc.). 
If you are querying a class magazine, 
tell of the articles you have sold to 
other class magazines; if you are query- 
ing a trade journal, state briefly your 
trade journal experience; if you are 
querying a woman’s magazine, tell what 
articles you have sold to popular maga- 
zines. Always try to hit the leading 
magazine in any group first, for the 
magazines play a game of “follow the 
leader.” 

When the writer himself has no previ- 
ous contacts with the magazine which 
he is querying, but has an agent who 
does have those contacts, the agent will 
usually be glad to suggest the idea to 
the magazine in question. Unknown 
writers will frequently get consideration 
for the ideas they suggest, particularly 
from the smaller magazines; from the 
larger magazines, they will get courteous 
letters of reply, telling them very little, 
and rarely encouraging them to go ahead. 

The writer, as a rule, must not expect 
to get a definite order in response to his 
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letter of inquiry. Sometimes an editor, 
knowing a writer’s work and standing 
thoroughly, will give an order; but the 
average writer must be ready to stand 
or fall by his finished work. 

He must show good sportsmanship. 
If the finished article does not meet with 
the approval of the editor, he must 
count his failure to sell the article to 
that particular market among the risks 
of the game and not whine about the 
editor’s “change of mind!” If he dis- 
closes himself as a poor sportsman, he 
will, of course, shut that market to his 
work and his ideas from that time on. 
If he wants future ideas to be considered, 
let him regard every idea that. is ap- 
proved as a tentative assignment, even 
when he is quite certain that it is meant 
as an order. Incidentally, even when 
an article is definitely ordered, that does 
not mean that the editor will not ask 
the writer to revise the article if he finds 
it necessary. 

The attitude of the average editor 
toward the writer who submits ideas 
which the editor approves is indicated 
in the following excerpt from a bulletin 
sent out by Ernest V. Heyn, editor of 
the Modern Screen Magazine: “When I 
accept an idea and assign a writer to 
execute it, I mean to indicate my willing- 
ness to purchase the finished manuscript 
if it is a satisfactory execution of the 
outlined idea. However, acceptance is 
always contingent upon my approval of 
the finished manuscript.” 

The same editor indicates certain 
cases where a previous idea submission is 
not required. These include: 

1. Suggestions for art layouts. 

2. Short news items and anecdotes 
(of Hollywood, in this case). 

3. Fiction (with a Hollywood back- 
ground). 

To this list of types of material about 
which it is not worth while to query, 
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the writer can also add the following 
types of material applying to all maga- 
zines: 

Items which are so short that it is 
easier to write them up than to query 
about them. However, in certain cases, 
if a writer will submit a few words about 
each of six or seven items of this type, 
the editor to whom he submits his sug- 
gestions will check those which interest 
him. I have found this method helpful 
in querying the “Talk of the Town” de- 
partment of the New Yorker. 

Articles of practical information and 
value, when the magazine to which they 
are to be submitted has had no previous 
contacts with the writer. When articles 
of this type are really helpful, authorita- 
tive, fairly well-written, and accompanied 
by interesting illustrations which really 
illustrate, they are almost certain to be 
accepted. 

Articles so written as to fit into any 
one of a large group of magazines, with 
none of which the writer has had any 
previous contacts. If he tries to get 
approval of his idea before submission, 
he will probably get encouragement only 
from the smallest and least important 
of the magazines; but if he goes ahead 
with his article without querying, he 
may sell the finished manuscript to one 
of the leading magazines in the field. 

When the writer dispenses with query- 
ing, he ought to make doubly certain 
that his article is likely to be salable. 
Purely informative articles and articles 
of opinion on current institutions are 
too difficult to sell to be worth that risk, 
but articles of practical value are some- 
times worth gambling with. You may 
be able to get an order for such articles 
only from small and insignificant maga- 
zines, but if you go ahead with the 
articles on a purely speculative basis, 
you may hit one of the biggest maga- 
zines in the field. 
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It is worth while to take this risk 
occasionally, particularly if you find 
that a magazine you want to sell to 
won’t give you any definite reply to 
your letters of inquiry, and yet you feel 
sure that some of the ideas you suggest 
should fit in with their needs. After 
that particular editor has bought several 
of your articles, you'll find it much 
easier to interest him in ideas which you 
wish to develop. 

Whether or not to query in advance 
often depends also upon the attitude of 
the editor to whom you send your letter 
of inquiry. In reading descriptions of 
current market requirements that appear 
in a writer’s magazine, pay some atten- 
tion to what the editors say of their 
attitude toward letters of inquiry. Some 
ask the writer to query in advance; some 
are opposed to this practice in the case 
of writers whose work they do not know. 
I found querying useful in the case of 
the American Magazine, Pictorial Re- 
view, the Independent Woman, the Sun- 
day Brooklyn Eagle, and the Sunday 
Herald Tribune, even before I had sold 
any articles to the editors. So far as 
these particular publications were con- 
cerned, my first sale in every instance 
followed the. submission of an idea to 
the editor. 

I found querying helpful in the case 
of the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Sunday World, and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, only after the successful sale 
of an article that was submitted without 
querying. 

I might add that it is sometimes 
harder to get a favorable reply to a 
query from one of the top-notch popular 
magazines, if the writer’s work is un- 
known to the editor, than it is to get 
favorable consideration of an idea from 
some of the quality magazines. 

However, within its limitations, query- 
ing has distinct advantages: 
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The writer ‘need prepare only those 
articles in which an editor has already 
expressed interest. 

If the article is rejected, the writer 
knows that the cause of rejection is 
not the subject matter he has chosen. 

Letters which the editor sends in re- 
sponse to a query increase one’s knowl- 
edge of market requirements. In giving 
his reason for not being interested in a 
particular idea, the editor often makes 
a statement which will save the writer 
the mistake of submitting other ideas 
to which a similar objection might 
apply. Thus, a letter from Pictorial 
Review pointed out that they have more 
stories submitted about actresses than 
about any other class, so that such 
articles would not be likely to sell to the 
magazine. In addition to information 
of this type, positive market informa- 
tion is sometimes also included in such 
letters, as you will note from the follow- 
ing from Forbes: “The two subjects 
that you suggest for personality stories 
have both been assigned to other writers 
for quite a long period. We like our 
personality articles to be about 2,000 
words in length, and to be based on first- 
hand information rather than rewritten 
material. We use the occasion of the 
interview to obtain from the man his 
method of overcoming difficulties, and 
also a forecast of what the future will 
bring to him and to his business.” 

If an editor likes an idea, he will often 
make suggestions that will help the 
writer to present the article in such a 
way as to render the possibility of 
acceptance greater. 

Because of the many advantages which 
querying possesses, the writer should 
know how to query, as well as when to 
query. As a rule, it is wiser to query 
by letter than to present oneself at an 
editorial office with a list of suggestions. 
This is particularly true when the 
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writer’s work is not known to the editor. 
Send all suggestions and manuscripts 
through the mails. If an editor feels 
that a personal interview with him will 
help you to write a suggested article 
in such a way as to make it acceptable 
to him, he himself will take the initiative 
in inviting you to call at his office. After 
you have received a letter of this type, 
you can call up the magazine and 
arrange an appointment. 

It is usually futile and undesirable to 
attempt to get an editor to tell you over 
the phone whether he likes an idea or 
not. Generally he will simply say, 
“Send it in and we’ll consider it.” That 
formula means absolutely nothing. 

Yet this whole question of querying 
is so tied up with the personal attitude 
of the editor concerned that even this 
method, in rare individual cases, can be 
used to advantage. I have used it suc- 
cessfully with only one editor—a news- 
paper woman who had previously ac- 
cepted some of my work and who 
possessed the unusual faculty of being 
able to pass on an idea without a 
moment’s hesitation. But there has to 
be so unusual a combination of factors 
to make this method of querying over 
the telephone successful, that it is the 
worst possible method for a writer to 
follow as a rule. 

In all cases of doubt, the writer should 
send in his inquiry in writing. 

Make your inquiries specific and not 
so general that a cursory examination 
of the magazine would answer it. For 
instance, do not ask, “Do you buy travel 
articles?” but study the magazine to 
find out what kind of articles it uses 
and then suggest some specific ideas that 
seem to be in line with its requirements. 
These ideas should be described briefly, 
and yet enough should be said about 
each subject to enable the editor to de- 
cide whether the subject possesses the 
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elements that will make it fit into the 
magazine he edits. The writer should 
include in his letter of inquiry a catchy 
title, if he has thought of one, the source 
of information he is planning to use, 
the angle he will play up, and even, to 
some extent, the method of presenta- 
tion—whether the article will be an inter- 
view, a symposium of various opinions, 
or the writer’s direct statement. 

In querying about general feature 
articles, it is sometimes better to suggest 
one idea and make it sound attractive 
than to present the skeleton of five or 
six ideas so briefly as to be thoroughly 
uninteresting. However, in the case of 
personality sketches, don’t hesitate to 
send in a reasonable number (about five) 
at the same time, for some of them will 
be eliminated by the editor because they 
have been suggested by some one else, 
because he has used material about those 
personalities in the past, or has some- 
thing on hand about them. 

Writers will find it advisable to keep 
carbon copies of all letters of inquiry 
sent out. Then, if favorable replies 
come in, they will be able to follow the 
method outlined in their letters of in- 
quiry. If writers fail to keep carbon 
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copies of letters of inquiry, they will 
sometimes be placed in the embarrassing 
position of not remembering just what 
suggestion an editor is referring to 
when he says, “Your second suggestion 
interests me, although the others don’t 
seem to be down our alley.” Though 
this is a quotation from an imaginary 
letter, the situation itself is likely to 
occur when a writer does not use office 
methods of keeping track of suggestions 
sent out. Writers have been warned 
dozens of times to keep carbon copies 
of their manuscripts; keeping carbon 
copies of letters of inquiry is just as 
important. 

To sum up, letters of inquiry are 
helpful in enabling the feature writer 
to achieve as high as possible a per- 
centage of acceptances when they are 
carefully prepared, when they seem to 
indicate that the writer will obtain his 
material from authentic sources or is 
himself an authority in the field he wishes 
to write about, and when they are sent 
to markets which are likely to be inter- 
ested in articles of the type suggested, 
particularly when those markets are al- 
ready familiar with the work of the 
writer. 


The Editorial Viewpoint 


By Gwenpoune KEENE 


From her experience on the editorial staff of a metropolitan 
newspaper, the author corroborates many of the suggestions 


im Miss Albert’s article. 


OW to write articles that news- 

paper feature editors will accept 
is a somewhat puzzling question, even if 
you have assisted one of them. The 
reasons why editors accept or reject, 
even when excellent, sometimes seem in- 
comprehensible, and since they are seldom 
explained, it may take some time to 
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fathom them. However, certain “do’s” 
and “don’t’s” take form. 

The first is the old, old rn‘e about 
presenting your material in businesslike 
shape. Handwritten manuscripts are 
very bad indeed; sloppy or single-spaced 
typewriting is almost as bad. Have your 
name and address—printed or rubber- 











stamped is good—on the first page 
(left-hand corner) and the number of 
illustrations and approximate number 
of words on the right. Your name or 
some other guide-line should be on all 
other pages, as well as the page number. 
Margins should be wide, with plenty of 
space at the top of the first page for a 
possible headline, and room either at top 
or bottom of all so they can be pasted 
together in one long roll for the com- 
posing room. Editors do not object 
to receiving carbons, but if you use one, 
it is a good idea, unless it is obviously 
intended for only one paper, to write 
on page one, “Exclusive to your paper” 
(on “in your city,” “State,” or “terri- 
tory,” as it may be) so the editor will 
not imagine you may be sending the 
same manuscript to four or five other 
papers in his own city, as many novices 
blithely do. Nothing will rouse an editor’s 
ire so quickly as to be “scooped” by a 
contributor whom he has, so to speak, 
warmed in his bosom. If you are send- 
ing out publicity or straight news 
material which would go to all the papers 
anyway, and mark the release date on it 
prominently, that is permissible. Medium- 
weight paper is best, and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope is preferable to stamps. 
If you cannot enclose the stamps of the 
country, use a “coupon-response.” Be 
sure to put enough postage on your pack- 
age; nothing irritates an editor more than 
to have to pay excess postage on an un- 
solicited article. 

Illustrations often make or mar a con- 
tribution. Photographs should be clear 
and distinct—that is, taken on a sunny 
day, so as to be capable of enlargement, 
though they need not be large. Glossy 
prints are not necessary, but if enlarging 
may be necessary, it is sometimes good to 
send the negatives, too. For some articles, 
quiet pictures, such as landscapes or in- 
teriors, are best, but most newspaper pic- 
tures should show plenty of action and 
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human appeal and have “news interest,” 
that is, arouse or appease curiosity. Ob- 
viously posed pictures are bad and posed 
groups are worst of all. Even in the quiet 
pictures a bit of life, such as a human 
figure or an animal, if it is appropriate, 
is good. Artistic merit is the chief value 
of the quiet pictures, and should, of 
course, be considered in the action pic- 
tures, too. A full, typewritten caption 
should be pasted on the back of each pic- 
ture. If you want them returned, give 
full instructions on the back of each. 

Before you do anything more than get 
your idea shaped up, try to sell the idea. 
Find an editor who will tell you he would 
not be unwilling to accept something on 
the subject on which you want to write. 
If you cannot make a brief call, write 
(also briefly) to see if he wants the article 
on approval. Selling the idea is essential 
if you really are in need of selling your 
article. If your illustrations are already 
at hand, submit those, too; if they are 
good enough, the editor will often take 
at least a short piece of “copy” to go 
with them. 

The question of subject-matter is the 
old one of novelty. I suppose even the 
lilies of the field have novelty, in that each 
is different from the other, or else we 
would not care for them. There is news 
in events, in facts, in ideas, and in seasons 
and special holidays. The feature writer 
had better leave news events to the re- 
porter, either local or foreign. No editor, 
even a feature editor, wants matter that 
is obviously old, and for that reason, if 
you witness a picturesque Easter-Day 
celebration in Sweden, don’t write about it 
for that year’s paper, for it would be old 
by the time it was printed, even if the 
cable services hadn’t found it important 
enough to “scoop” you on it. Don’t send 
in commentaries, no matter how brilliant, 
on nationally heralded events; the Asso- 
ciated Press has you beaten before you 
start. News facts, on the other hand, are 
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what most feature articles are made of — 
an ascent of a mountain in Canada that 
few Easterners know about; an interview 
with an old protégé of Jack London whom 
the other papers haven’t yet discovered ; 
a novel campaign against mosquitoes on 
the Maine coast; the trend in England 
towards converting ancient barns, mills, 
and windmills into pleasant dwellings; the 
introduction of unusual open-air Sunday 
services in & New Hampshire town; a 
canoe trip at the city’s back door. Many 
feature articles are simply the presenta- 
tion of news facts in the lull that follows 
news events—for instance, the resumé of 
the history of a library given a few days 
before to a local university, or an inter- 
view with a bishop elected during the cur- 
rent week. The free lance should gen- 
erally, however, leave this last field to the 
paper’s own staff, one of whom has prob- 
ably been assigned the article as soon as 
the news “broke.” 

The field of new ideas is perhaps the 
hardest in which to make a place, for 
it takes a genius to get any fresh thoughts 
on such a subject as roast pig. Ideas, 
strung together, make an essay, and, since 
the essay mood is notoriously hard to sus- 
tain, articles consisting of new ideas are 
generally of the “filler” type—light little 
comments on the foibles of birds, beasts, 
humans, and inanimate objects which, if 
the truth be known, generally “sell” the 
page to the average reader better than the 
long article of which he may read only the 
headline. 

The final field of news to be exploited 
is the seasonal. On the seventeenth of 
March even the most blasé reader can 
sometimes be persuaded to read just once 
more about St. Patrick, and around 
Christmas time he looks with almost pa- 
thetic longing to his favorite paper for 
just a bit more explanation of the meaning 
of that mystic season. So, if you can sub- 
mit, two or three weeks or a month before 
some special date, some new information 
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about it, or—what is harder—an unhack- 
neyed idea or two, there is a fair chance 
of its being accepted. If the paper you 
are aiming for likes out-of-doors subjects, 
an account of a fishing or hunting trip 
and how to make it as successful as pos- 
sible might be acceptable just before the 
season opens. If it has a slant towards 
the historical, some fresh bit of research 
into the past might go on Columbus Day. 
Eleven months after you saw the pictur- 
esque Swedish Easter, you might try to 
sell your account of it. Above all, avoid 
what smacks of encyclopedias. 

The idea in all newspaper writing is to 
write from the “new angle,” that is, to 
emphasize not what interests you, but what 
interests other people. You may have been 
to Europe a thousand times but still fail 
to bring anything out of your experiences 
that will prevent you from boring your 
hearers to death. It is astonishing to see 
how an alert writer can go on a trip to 
the most tourist-ridden country and find 
in his travels some little new quirk that 
thousands had seen before him, but had 
never appreciated. For the inexperienced, 
however, it is well to be sure your subject 
has possibilities in itself; it is risky for 
the novice to try to dish up familiar 
themes so they will sound like new. 

Treatment of your subject, when you 
come to write it, should be as simple and 
direct as possible. Write pleasantly; 
acidity can kill a piece of writing just as 
too much vinegar kills French dressing. 
Write lightly—you may find yourself 
cheek by jowl with a joke, or even a 
herpicide ad. Consult your editor before- 
hand; send copy and pictures that look 
spruce; and if you are careful and 
patient and don’t “go it blind,” feature 
writing should not be too hard to do. 
Financial rewards vary with different 
papers, but if you must find out the 
rate beforehand, do it in a roundabout 
manner ; it’s not tactful to inquire of the 
editor. 








Writing for the Screen 


Tuese selections from an illuminating new book, “The Talkies,” 
by Arthur Edwin Krows, are printed through the courtesy of 
publishers, Henry Holt and Company. 


Fenn 1915 the intelligentsia discov- 
ered the motion pictures. With the 
unwitting bumptiousness of most inde- 
pendent discoverers, they have since be- 
lieved that they invented everything of 
value subsequently produced by the art. 
In reality motion picture fundamentals 
were well established prior to 1915. “The 
Great Train Robbery,” the first sustained 
motion picture story, of date 1896, was 
“annihilating time and space.” It employed 
the interweaving of interior and exterior 
scenes, used to double exposure in the 
setting of the box-car to show the passing 
countryside through the open door, and 
even had a closeup of one of the bandits. 

By the time of the outbreak of the 
World War the facilities of the new me- 
dium were being used with an understand- 
ing and a freedom little exceeded in the 
year of publication. As a matter of fact, 
the swinging cameras, the odd viewing 
angles, the multiple dissolves, and the use 
of miniatures and paintings on glass, so 
much in favor today according to the 
“fan” magazines, all were common prac- 
tice long ago when movies in converted 
slot-machine parlors were disdained as be- 
ing only for impressionable children and 
adult morons. Studio workers, as long 
ago as that, were fascinated with these 
new artistic reaches and played with them 
as a small boy does with his first chest 
of tools. But they learned the same lesson 
as the small boy, that magic lies not in 
tools but in the use of tools. In their later 
productions, therefore, they used spar- 
ingly and with meticulous care anything 
that would remind the spectator of clever 
mechanisms instead of the illusion of life. 

Sound and speech are mere additional 
tools in the studio worker’s kit. With 


them he may express himself better; but 
it is to be doubted that he can, as a result 
of them, utter more truths. The truths 
are the important things. Indeed, why 
should one worry too much about the 
“perfect” play? There probably never 
has been nor never will be a perfect play 
in the sense of one having equal perfection 
in all parts. The theoretically perfect 
play is of this sort; but it serves only as 
a touchstone by which to test the merits 
of actual composition where “circum- 
stances alter cases,” where the given ma- 
terial enhances one phase at the expense 
of others. If this were not so there could 
be no differences in plays; and the artistic 
formula would be far more deadly than 
any of the practical ones. So it is entirely 
reasonable that one play should excel in 
characterization, another in situations, 
that still another should be comic as op- 
posed to one that is tragic, that this 
should be rapid-fire and that move with 
quiet dignity, and so on. In such natural 
latitude the expert scenario writer finds 
ways and means to be “practical” without 
too far distressing his artistic conscience. 

An art is, of course, a mere medium of 
expression, a way of saying or doing and 
not the thing said or done—a path to the 
mountain and not the mountain. In con- 
sidering this new art, therefore, its pecul- 
iar way is most importantly seen. In that 
view the talkie is recognizable as one of 
the closest known approaches to the hu- 
man heart and mind because, with its aid, 
the presentation may readily be seen and 
heard by the remotest spectator, and to 
an extent beyond even that of a character 
actually on the scene, because it carries an 
interpretative slant never supplied by lit- 
eral, everyday experience. 
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INTERPRETATION 


This superiority to the art of nature 
may be illustrated by a remarkable in- 
stance. When George Abbott, actor, dram- 
atist, and stage director, went into the 
talkies in 1929, he essayed a number of 
experiments to test out the unfamiliar me- 
dium. Among these was conceived (if not 
actually carried out), a scene suggested 
by Eugene O’Neill’s then recently-pro- 
duced stage play, “Strange Interlude,” the 
action of which was developed by charac- 
ters talking for effect one upon another, 
and then, in soliloquies presumably un- 
heard by the others, uttering their real 
secret sentiments. In Abbott’s interesting 
plan the characters, having spoken their 
formal discourse, would then stop speak- 
ing while their voices continued. Here is 
a decided advantage over real life presen- 
tation. Another interesting departure is 
in “Condemned,” a Ronald Colman fea- 
ture. There Vidal, the warden of Devil’s 
Island prison, is alone in a room looking 
into a mirror. As he does so he hears 
(and so does the audience), a repetition 
of the gossips’ voices that a few minutes 
before disturbed him so, saying, “Poor old 
Vidal!” Like Mathias in “The Bells”—but 
probably never before done in the talkies. 

In the nature of things these instances 
are so unusual as to be almost freaks. 
They are by no means proofs of a princi- 
ple to be applied everywhere. At the same 
time there may be imagined other evidence 
that the talkie theatre may supply its 
audiences with greater elevation than life 
itself, accompanying its show with a fine 
perception of meaning that the audience, 
in real contacts, could never have. 

This great advantage that art has over 
life springs mostly from the fact that art 
is preconceived. Actual life experience 
may be preconceived, too, according to the 
fatalists; but the preconception that may 
be there is not conceivable to human be- 
ings until it’s all over. In any event, a 
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play is finished ahead of time; because it 
is both begun and ended before the audi- 
ence sees it at performance, its movement 
may be viewed by the dramatist, and those 
concerned in its presentation, with a kind 
of omniscience that enables them to com- 
ment and interpret more truly, more pro- 
foundly, and more wittily than a first-time 
observer, and hence making for that ob- 
server a richer pleasure. 

Interpretation of this sort has been 
known in the liberal arts from time im- 
memorial; but to convey it to the distant 
spectator as forcefully as may be done in 
talking pictures has heretofore been vir- 
tually unknown. Magnification of view 
in the closeup with tube amplification of 
sound jointly make possible (although un- 
happily do not make certain), an eleva- 
tion of dramatic art that transcends all 
previous achievement. To many persons 
the talkies spell dramatic degradation and 
disaster; the truth, in this view, is that 
they have brought to drama that wide- 
spread support without which it cannot 
serve its greatest end. They make the 
theatre more attractive and more under- 
standable. When the gallery god can see 
and hear with the same clarity as the 
occupant of the orchestra chair, the es- 
teem of art must rise and, correspond- 
ingly, more insistence will back the true 
canons of criticism. And that is why “the 
new intimacy” is here seen as the most 
characteristic feature in the talkie scenar- 
ist’s technique. 


NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC 


Those coming into studio work for the 
first time commonly have been impressed 
with the idea that the motion picture is 
essentially a narrative form. Writers on 
its technique have drawn many parallels 
with the craft of the novelist, parallels 
that seem to hold true. But when one 
uses terms like narrative and dramatic, 
the words usually slide by in a loose ac- 
ceptance that blurs their real meaning. 
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As a matter of fact, it is difficult to find 
two persons who agree on a precise defini- 
tion of either. What narrative seems really 
to mean in most cases is a subjective treat- 
ment of story, one in which the bulk of 
writing consists of the author relating his 
own feelings about his characters (not nec- 
essarily in his own person), whereas drama 
apparently is objective, the characters 
acting out the story with the dramatist’s 
presence nowhere betrayed. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course; but in the broad view 
they do not invalidate the present assump- 
tion. 

In a novelist’s mental adroitness he may 
transport his reader hither and yon; he 
may magnify details; he may arrest the 
action of a man to review the springs of 
that action in the man’s boyhood; he may, 
while starting with the character’s in- 
fancy, anticipate his doddering age; he 
may contrast in one paragraph the doings 
of a man north of the Arctic Circle with 
those of a sweetheart in the tropics. And 
because this annihilation of time and space 
is as easily within the province of the mo- 
tion picture, it is natural enough to view 
the technique of one in the light of the 
other. 

But such parallels are not always de- 
pendable guides. There is, for instance, 
the “epic” idea. That in a novel the au- 
thor is completely free in this way to de- 
scribe, to compare, to speculate, and to 
reconsider, has enabled him commonly to 
use a wider canvas than ordinarily lies 
at the disposal of the stage dramatist. It 
is so easy for him to do this that he fre- 
quently has done it when the material 
neither required it nor benefited from it. 
In consequence, the first popular idea of 
what narrative means is that it is a kind 
of story-telling that “begins at the begin- 
ning and goes on to the end”—that sort 
that starts with the birth of the central 
character and ends with his death. 

The heroic life cycle is entirely feasible 
in certain circumstances that cannot be 


appreciated outside the epic view; but to 
say that epic treatment is the only treat- 
ment for a good novel is manifestly, con- 
sidering the admirable literary products 
of the age, absurd. No more should the 
motion picture, that in facilities so unde- 
niably resembles the novel, be fashioned to 
an exclusively epic standard; and yet lit- 
erary lights, one after another, regarding 
the films, have pronounced the epic form 
to be their ultimate expression. In this 
frame of mind D’Annunzio wrote the pro- 
duced and successful screen spectacle, 
“Cabiria,” and H. G. Wells his unpro- 
duced but published allegorical scenario; 
“The King Who Was a King,” and many 
another distinguished film novice since has 
done his important thinking for the cinema 
wholly in grandiose terms. 

There is no doubt that this epic form 
of motion picture, affording room for and 
even demanding much spectacle, is best for 
mass and universal appeal. Nevertheless, 
there should be place for intimate studies 
of limited appeal and especially for genre 
subjects. Happily, there is place for 
them. 

The fallacy that narrative is the only 
proper form for motion picture presenta- 
tion has arisen because observers put the 
facilities of the art before the purpose of 
the art. Because the films can do certain 
things easily and well, it is concluded that 
every story should employ those methods. 
The richer conclusion is that as purposes 
differ methods should also differ; when 
authors have different destinations, or the 
same author’s destination changes with 
successive efforts, the ways of reaching 
them simply cannot be the same. 

What is more important still is that the 
author’s real aim is not just to tell a story. 
It is to give the audience a peculiar kind 
of emotional excitement. Therefore, the 
truest judgment of method in the theatre, 
and, indeed, in any other of the liberal 
arts, is always from the standpoint of the 
beholder who provides that reaction; and 
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in this theatrical case the beholder deter- 
mines that his pleasure shall be more dra- 
matic than literary. 

In fact, if being literary means being 
careless of story structure, as the usual 
understanding of “narrative” implies, then 
masterly novels also are more dramatic 
than literary, for although they frequently 
are subjective in parenthetical remarks by 
their authors, the characters do think and 
act for themselves, which is being objective 
to a high degree. But objectiveness does 
not mean exclusively making facts visible 
to the eye. Nor does it mean that what 
the characters do is necessarily intelligi- 
ble to them, even if they are “acting it 
out.” The points that constitute the 
story’s advance may consist altogether in 
the deductions of the spectator—and in 
this case the writer is identifying himself 
with his highest picture. What more he 
can do is to stir the spectator, through 
those deductions, to an emotional response 
whereby he, the spectator, will forget that 
he is in a theatre witnessing a play, but 
will share actively in the passions and sen- 
timents there revealed. That is the true 
“spell of the theatre.” 


THE SPELL OF THE THEATRE 


Centuries of experiment and thousands 
of competent critics over the long period 
have determined that drama consists in a 
story movement so powerful that the spec- 
tator is lifted out of himself. The power 
may come through shock or crescendo, 
but to reach it the story must move. The 
object of attention must change, either by 
bodily alteration or by change of aspect; 
and, as the representation usually pur- 
ports to be life or human experience, it 
must move for motives intelligible to hu- 
man understanding. In achieving these 
ends, the simplest, most direct, and most 
effective way is concededly to oppose (or 
appose) two story elements, with the story 
ending—and the entertainment, too—when 
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one or the other triumphs. This is merely 
the best known means to accomplish the 
desired result and has no arbitrariness 
about it if another way may be found to 
gain the same end better or even equally 
well. 

The whole technical aim is to bring the 
audience to that magic condition where 
their enjoyment is complete, and having 
done that, to keep them there as long as 
possible. Surely a reasonable aim. In 
prolonging that moment the flow of story 
is not stopped, but is held back in the 
direct line while it is, so to speak, ampli- 
fied laterally with richness of detail. But 
whether forward or sideways, the story 
moves. In the lingo of the playhouse, a 
story time of maximum drams—that is, 
when the aforesaid “spell of the theatre” 
has been attained, has long been known 
as a “situation”; and a situation is dear 
to the actor, whose contact with the audi- 
ence is closest of those involved in produc- 
tion, and who, therefore, appreciates its 
importance perhaps more keenly. 

In the circumstances the actor com- 
monly and humanly works more to prolong 
the magic moment than to create it, a 
function that more naturally is performed 
by the dramatist. And so it comes to 
pass that the actor’s plays are richer in 
incidental action strung loosely over a 
shambling framework, whereas the drama- 
tist’s usual fault is an over-emphasis of 
sheer story-telling with a corresponding 
lack of the warmth of human feeling. In 
other words, the dramatist is primarily 
interested in the end, the purpose, the 
moral of life, while the actor delights in 
exhibiting the glow, the color, the intoxi- 
cation of being — cold intellectuality vs. 
burning emotionalism, if one cares to put 
it that way. In a good play both are 
needed: the well-conceived and well-made 
drama is born of a happy compromise. 

There must not be such dalliance with 
immediate pleasure that the major flow 
is lost. Else the spell of the theatre will 
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break. There must be a momentum of the 
whole above the eddying of the parts, kept 
up by a continuous, forward-moving story. 
To make the story continuous and pro- 
gressive the dramatist’s first recourse is 
to arrange his facts of story so that 
one naturally leads to another and with 
no turning back for neglected explana- 
tions. Lacking that smooth, unbroken 
flow, the spell can neither be gained nor 
attained. 

On the stage extraordinary ingenuity 
has been exercised and developed to blend 
in this way the facts of past, present and 
remote in place — extraordinary because 
the stage, in its surface aspects, appar- 
ently forbade it. From the days of the 
classic Greek tragedians there have been 
masterly efforts to make the absent facts 
real and present. The well-known ancient 
messenger, returned from war, eloquently 
recreated the panoply and human interest 
of battle as the modern telephone (for one 
striking instance), brings compellingly to 
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the audience’s forefront of attention inci- 
dents occurring simultaneously _ else- 
where. But movie magic is not driven to 
such subterfuges. It transplants the spec- 
tator bodily, and with less trouble than 
Aladdin’s lamp, to the distant scene. Bet- 
ter, one thinks. 

There is, as usual, deadliness in the 
facility. Magic of any kind is apt to be 
too swift for eye and ear to follow; and 
while there are times when this seems ad- 
mirable, even the prestidigitator finds his 
art more effective when he gives the specta- 
tor a sporting chance to catch him at his 
tricks. In the case of the film this supreme 
agility, in a poor story, may break sim- 
ply the thread of attention: in its best 
use, in the rare atmosphere of super- 
abundant fancy, it may shatter the pre- 
cious, previously-existent, “spell of the 
theatre.” So, in the movies as on the 
stage, the sudden shift from present fact 
to one remote, must, for the general good, 
have clear continuity. 
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A prize of feve dollars will be awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. Address letters to “The 
Writer’s Forum,” and give name and address. Include stamped, 
return envelope for all letters to be returned. 


A BACKSTAGE SCENE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Behind the curtains of an editorial office there 
is enacted a drama that is intensely interesting to 
an ever-increasing army of professional writers, 
and to a hundred thousand or more others who 
would like to be professional writers. That drama 
is both a comedy and a tragedy to these thou- 
sands of strugglers—a comedy when some of them 
think how easy it is to gain success, and a real 
tragedy to those whose best work falls short of 
the rigid requirements of the game. 

Personally, I have felt sometimes that the world 


could never be better, when I have just received 
a generous check from a friendly editor, and then 
again I have experienced the bleak despair of 
failure, when a rejection slip came back with a 
story that had taken many days of intensive labor 
to produce. No doubt oll wel who have spent 
more than a few months in the business have had 
similar experiences. 

Who are these rulers behind the scenes that 
make us or break us? I, for one, had always 
wanted to “see the wheels go ’round” in an 
editorial office. Recently I had that wish granted, 
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and I believe that a little more definite idea of 
what actually happens in an editor’s office would 
be of value and interest to many other writers. 

The editor of a magazine, in fact, one of the 
larger trade magazines that had been publishing 
seme of my work, asked me for a special story 
not long ago, and I seized upon this request as 
an excuse to pay a personal, call upon the editor. 
Now, let me say here that the average writer 
should not attempt to make personal calls on 
magazine editors unless he has sold a certain 
editor at least six worthwhile manuscripts, and 
that figure is not a bit too high. It makes little 
difference about the size of the publication, for 
its editor is sure to be a busy man, and unless 
he invites you, or you have some very important 
and definite reason to call upon him, it will be 
best to stay away. 

After the usual formalities of introduction, I 
asked the editor if he would permit me to work 
with him for an hour. My plea was granted 
when I explained that I wanted to get some real 
inside “dope” on the workings of an editorial 
office. On the desk in fron€ of me were several 
wire baskets filled with scripts for the editor to 
consider, and an even larger pile of mail to be 
answered, 

“First,” said the editor, “I’m going to read a 
few paragraphs from the general run of the 
correspondence that comes to me every day, and 
I can personally vouch for the fact that this con- 
dition exists in nine-tenths of the offices today, 
whether they be large or small. I’ve worked in 
a half dozen or more of them, and I know whereof 
1 speak. 

“Here,” he said, “is a typical note,” as he read 
from a letter on top of the stack in front of him. 
““Dear Editor: I had an article rejected by you 
this week that corresponds exactly to your pub- 
lished requirements as given in a writer’s maga- 
zine. Please explain why you have rejected this 
manuscript as I cannot afford to write for you 
unless my work is accepted.’ 

“And that letter comes from a woman whose 
work appears now and then in print,” the editor 
said, smiling almost sadly, “and believe it or not, 
I get several letters every day as bad or worse 
than that.” 

That such letters are common occurrences in 
an editorial office was difficult for me to believe 
until I listened to a number of similar letters. 

Next I was shown some of the unsuitable ma- 
terial that confronts an editor in an ordinary 
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day’s work. This particular magazine, rather 
mechanically inclined, was constantly receiving 
articles on “the care and feeding of shoats”; “the 
easiest way to varnish an old English spinney,” 
whatever that is; stories of love’s young dream; 
tales so sensational that they would scorch a 
clean-thinking postman’s back; and even a series 
of lessons on how to tell Bible stories to the 
very young. 

“A member of the editorial staff of one of the 
largest of the nationally-known monthly maga- 
zines deciared recently that fully eighty per cent. 
of all the manuscripts that come to them are 
absolutely hopeless in regard to any chance of 
acceptance,” the editor said dryly, “and I believe 
that most editors could give you figures on about 
the same ratio or perhaps even worse. 

“Practically all publications are always in the 
market for the kind of stuff they want. To the 
writer who intelligently studies their needs and 
then sets about to comply with them, the maga- 
zines are nearly always an open market. 

“In fact, in my own case here,” continued the 
editor, “it’s almost pitiful to see how I act when 
I get a glance at a manuscript from some new 
contributor that is really suitable. It’s like find- 
ing a spring of crystal-clear water in the middle 
of a desert. 

“If you write any of this stuff up for a writer’s 
magazine,” he said, “and I suspect you will, please 
mention something about the matter of enclosing 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope for the return 
of unavailable material. I thought all writers, 
beginners and professionals, had heard of this 
rule, but it costs our publishing firm hundreds 
of dollars yearly to return unwanted stuff. My 
wish is that all magazines would group together 
on the matter and refuse to return any copy 
that is not accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Most editors are so influenced 
by a writer’s failure to enclose a ‘s. a. s. e.’ that 
they will refuse to accept his manuscripts, 
regardless of their quality.” And the editor 
turned back to his work, for he certainly had 
sufficient work for one man. 

I came back to my typewriter with a more 
friendly and human view toward editors in gen- 
eral. Writers may have a hard row to hoe, but 
I found that the average editor’s pathway is not 
rose-strewn, either. We are not ruled by editors 
—it’s all in our own hands, and so I am no longer 
sorry for myself or for my profession! 

New Brighton, Pa. James A. Lockhart. 


“THERE IS A SANTA CLAUS” 


Editor, the Forum: 

My faith in the existence of Santa Claus has 
suffered a steady backsliding for many years and, 
to be quite candid, became totally eclipsed a long 
time ago. My former belief in this personage 
has been completely reaffirmed; I have been re- 
converted. I now believe in miracles, nymphs, 
dryads, fairies—in fact, if I should see the state- 


ment made that the moon was made of green 
cheese, especially by an editor, I would accept it 
as the gospel! 

It is now several years since the creative urge 
first struck me, at least to the point where I made 
so bold as to give written expression to my brain- 
storm yearnings. I must now make a terrible 
confession. Many times I have become woefully 
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discouraged. I really can’t understand how any 
one with the courage to believe that he (or she) 
is God’s gift to the heretofore unsatisfied reading 
public could ever become discouraged. But I 
did. , At first I pitied the poor editors; (slaves 
to great names—blind to real art) then I pitied 
myself. For surely scores of editors couldn’t all 
be wet; there certainly must be one among the 
number who knew talent when he saw it. 

And then the glorious event took place which 
renewed my faith in Santa Claus; reaffirmed my 
conviction that every manuscript would be given 
an honest chance; convinced me that the appeal 
of manuscripts to an editor was like “it,” that 
curious phenomenon wherein one person arouses 
the acme of desire in a member of the opposite 
sex while remaining a perfect “flat tire” to all 
others. Surely you have heard the expression: 
“I can’t for the life of me see what she sees 
in him!” 

About five years ago, before I had ever heard 
of Tue Wrirer, when my creative rumblings re- 
fused to be longer contained, I broke out with a 
story, like a golf ball going out of bounds. It was 
my first offense, crime, my first-born opus. I can’t 
use the word “crime” without thinking of another 
yarn I sent away which was called “The Perfect 
Crime.” It soon came back with the penciled 
notation: “Your story is correctly named.” At 
any rate you will have to take my word for it 
that this first attempt of mine was good. At least, 
nobody could have told me differently at that 
time. I sent it to about twenty unappreciative 
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editors. One of them knew me personally. He 
wrote: “I have some political influence in my 
city and might be able to get you a job with the 
street-cleaning department, if you will promise 
not to inflict any more such atrocities on me!” 
Finally, in desperation, about two years later, I 
sent the manuscript out once more—a final shot. 
I enclosed no return postage. If it wasn’t taken, 
let it go to Hades. I heard nothing from it, as 
I expected. I deduced that it had gone where I 
was now convinced it belonged—into the waste- 
paper basket. Three years passed. The magazine 
I sent it to had been taken over in the meantime 
by another publishing house. Imagine my sur- 
prise, a week or so ago on returning from a trip, 
to find an envelope in my mail from this second 
publisher. I had forgotten all about that old yarn 
of mine. The memory of it was buried in the 
limbo of the past. I opened it. It contained a 
purchase order for my old story, which had come 
to them when the first magazine was taken over. 
And still I didn’t believe. I hurriedly complied 
with instructions and mailed back the duplicate. 
Today, in a daze, I got a check for one hundred 
dollars. Do I believe in Santa? And how! 

To correct a possible wrong conclusion, I may 
say that my later efforts have been meeting with 
some modest degree of success, part of it due, I 
am glad to say, to market tips, advice, and timely 
articles of real merit to the struggling author 
that have appeared in THe Waiter. 

Robert Morris Burtt. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE BOSTON AMATEUR WRITERS’ CLUB 


Editor, the Forum: 

Disagreeable experience and bitter reflection 
having led me to observe . . . and conversation 
with other unfortunates having confirmed my ob- 
servation . . . that aspiring writers and intel- 
lectually inclined persons find themselves isolated, 
and are baffied in their effort to meet congenial 
acquaintances of their own type, .. . three months 
ago a friend and I concurred upon the extreme 
desirability of a club for tyro writers. 

So we wrote a brief letter to the editors of 
each of the Boston newspapers, asking them to 
print the letter in the Subscribers’ Column of 
their papers. The letters merely inquired if there 
were in existence in Boston any clubs such as we 
described, and if not, were there any readers 
of the described type who would be interested in 
forming such a club, for the reading and discus- 
sion of manuscripts, and for the holding of in- 
formal debates on the art of writing, and allied 
subjects, such as literature, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, etc. 

The editors very kindly printed the letters 
which were eagerly answered by readers. We 
thus got in touch with thirty or more persons. 

We settled upon a date to hold our first meet- 
ing. The evening agreed upon was ushered in by 
a violent thunderstorm, yet a handful of brave 


and eager souls came from far and near, and 
we held the meeting as scheduled. 

We outlined the proposition we had in mind 
and exchanged views. Voting by ballot, we elected 
four officers; decided upon a small membership 
fee; also decided to hold a meeting every Thurs- 
day evening, and to take steps to increase our 
membership. ° 

After two months of organizing, we found that 
we could rent any one of several small halls at 
three dollars and up per evening. The following 
week we held our meeting at the “Venture Inn” 
tea-room, 94 Revere street, Beacon Hill. We 
were so pleased with this location that we voted 
to hold our meetings there regularly, and we 
are now doing so. 

At these meetings we spend one hour reading 
and criticizing our manuscripts. The remainder 
of the evening is devoted to stimulating discus- 
sion, in the little groups which naturally form, 
just as “birds of a feather flock together.” 

We consider the club still in the formative 
stage, and we are always looking for suggestions, 
improvements, and new ideas. Any one desiring 
further information may address ... A. L. 
Wilder, secretary, 681 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston. J. Krugar Kelly. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Pie 8 Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of ‘THe Writer. 


Aut-Fiction — Dell Publishing Co., 100 
Fifth Ave., New York, is a new publica- 
tion in the general adventure field. “The 
locale may be any place under the sun, but 
a writer must know the country and con- 
ditions which he attempts to write about.” 
Western, period, and action sagas from 
history are eligible. The magazine uses 
a “crook” or detective story each month, 
and also a short short-story of the “out 
trail.” The type of story is not limited, 
but it must be well written and the action 
should be used logically in the develop- 
ment of strong characterization. There is 
a need for “good virile verse that will ap- 
peal to the adventure type of reader. 
Women interest is not barred, but it must 
be purely for motivation of action, as no 
heart throbs are wanted.” The market 
for stories of Africa and the South Seas 
is at present closed, due to an oversupply 
in this particular field. Payment is made 
on acceptance, at good rates. Carson W. 
Movwre, editor. 





Bankers Service Buiwietin — 536 So. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill., is a technical 


bank-operating magazine, using articles 
on purchasing and bank operation. 


Pay- 
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ment is one cent a word, on publication. 
John Y. Beaty, editor. 


Cuitp Lire—536 So. Clark St., Chicago, 
Iil., reports that it is a limited market for 
short plays for small children. It is over- 
stocked with verse and fairy tales. Mar- 
jorie Barrow, associate editor. 


ConTEMPORARY VISION AND ScEPTER — 
259 South 44th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
report that they are a market for poetry, 
paying twenty-five cents a line. Lucia 
Trent, co-editor. 


Dairy Worip — 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl., is a trade magazine for dairy 
plants. It uses articles about “merchan- 
dising campaigns of proven merit of milk 
plants, creameries, ice cream factories, 
dairy by-products, etc., and new, unusual 
plant stories.” Payment is one cent a 
word, on publication. Photographs are 
purchased at from one to three dollars. 


Five Novets Montuiy — 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, is in the market for 
25,000-word novelettes on adventure, mys- 
tery, romantic, sport, and Western themes. 
“Tt is essential that all types of novelettes 











have lots of woman interest—love is the 
principal theme of all our stories. Settings 
may be laid in any country, but we prefer 
the leading characters to be American. We 
are not interested in the morbid, the stark 
realistic, the jazz, or the sex story.” Pay- 
ment is two cents a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. First American serial rights are 
purchased. John Burr, editor. 


Girts’ CircLe—2712 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo., is a Sunday School paper for girls 
of high-school age. It uses fiction of 
wholesome, everyday life situations, set- 
ting length limit for short stories at 
2,500 to 3,000 words; and publishes 
serials from six to twelve chapters in 
length. Informational articles about any- 
thing of interest to teen-age girls and, oc- 
casionally, verse of sixteen to twenty lines 
are also desired. Payment is four dollars 
a thousand words, in month following ac- 
ceptance. Erma R. Bishop, editor. 


Horitywoop Macazine—529 So. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is looking for “out- 
spoken articles of interest to the more 
sophisticated type of movie-goer and di- 
rect interviews.” It is not in the market 
for fiction or verse. Liberal payment, on 
acceptance. C. A. Schroeder, associate 
editor. 


Home Frienp Macazine — United Pub- 
lishing Co., 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City, Mo., wants “romantic short stories 
of 1,200 to 5,000 words, preferably not 
having rural setting; inspirational poetry ; 
humor; articles of special interest to the 
small-town woman.” Manuscripts are 
usually reported upon within a week. Pay- 
ment is one-half to one cent a word, on 
acceptance. E. A. Weishaar, editor. 


InLtustrATED Mecnanics — United Pub- 
lishing Co., 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City, Mo., needs “news of new inventions 
and devices and the latest news in science 
and invention; ‘How-to-Make-It’ articles 
for the home and shop; odd and curious 
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items.” Payment is one cent a word, and 
one dollar and a half to three dollars for 
photographs, on acceptance. E. A. Wei- 
shaar, editor. 


Japan—6561 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., is interested in articles on Japan 
and China, but also uses material con- 
cerning the people, customs, habits, etc., of 
lands from Suez to Hawaii. Length limit, 
2,500 words. Payment varies from one 
and one-half to two cents a word, on pub- 
lication. Leonard J. Lucas, editor. 


Jewish Forum—40 West 32nd St., New 
York, desires material of literary and reli- 
gious themes, comprehensive of Jewish in- 
terest. Sets length limit for fiction and 
articles at 1,000 to 3,000 words. Short 
poems are preferred. Payment is four 
dollars a thousand words, on publication. 
Isaac Rosengarten, editor. 


Mopern Romances—Syndicate Publish- 
ing Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York, is the 
new name of Modern Love Magazine. The 
editor writes: “We are very anxious to 
get good true-story material of all lengths, 
both serials and short stories. We can 
promise a report within a week and a 
check several days after.” Lyon Mear- 
son, editor. 


Screen Prayv—529 So. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is at present in need of “di- 
rect interviews with screen stars and gen- 
eral features dealing with Hollywood and 
the movies.” It does not use verse or fic- 
tion. Liberal payment, on acceptance. 
Hollywood writers should query Ruth 
Biery, Western editor, before submitting 
manuscripts. C. A. Schroeder, associate 
editor. 


The following Dell publications are in 
need of material: Scotland Yard, Sky 
Riders, and War Stories. We quote Mr. 
Richard A. Martinsen, executive editor: 
“Sky Riders uses one 20,000 World War, 
and one 20,000 air-adventure novelet each 
month. The yarns have got to start with 
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action, and gallop all the way!” 
maximum for short stories is 6,000 words, 
and the need is for general adventure and 


World War fiction. “Sea-pilots, pearl- 
pirates, yarns from the German, Aus- 
trian, Turkish viewpoint—anything that’s 
different and peppy is the stuff to ring 
the bell. We’re also keen for sensational 
true features, 1,000 to 1,500 words, writ- 
ten so they boil with dramer, 4 la Hearst 
Sunday feature, and backed up with Cam- 
era Art. . . .” Scotland Yard uses a 40,- 
000-word story each month, a 15,000- 


Prize Offers 


Tue Nasuvitte Woman’s Press anp Av- 
THORS’ CLus—109 29th Ave., So., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., offers a prize of $25 for the 
best short short-story, unpublished, not 
over 1,200 words in length, typewritten, 
double-spaced, submitted under a pen 
name. Author’s real name and address 
and return postage should be enclosed in 
a sealed envelope, bearing on the outside 
the title of the story and the author’s pen 
name. The contest is open to all writers 
born in the South or residing there. Manu- 
scripts will remain the property of the 
writers, including the prize-winning story, 
and will be returned after the contest has 
been decided. Contest closes March 1, 
1931. A contestant may submit only one 
story. Address manuscripts to Mrs. L. N. 
Shearon, as above. 


College Humor and Universal Pictures 
Corporation announce the following 
awards in the Varsity Show Contest: First 
prize, $1,500, given to “Oh, Hector,” the 
Varsity Show of the Columbia University 
Players, produced in New York at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, March 4-9, 1929. 
William P. Smith of New York is the 
author of the production, and the lyrics 
and music were written and composed by 


Milton H. Pascal of New York and G. Ed- 


Their 
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word novelette, and sensational true thrill- 
ers or shorts of 6,000 words maximum 
length. “An especial want is sleuths do- 
ing their stuff in France, Germany, Tibet, 
or Antarctica—so long as the yarns are 
written with good old American action.” 
All three magazines are open for one-page 
verse spreads. Length limit should be 
from twenty to twenty-five short lines, 
and the payment runs from twenty-five 
to fifty cents a line. “No abstract or 
soulful panegyrics to fame, glory, or the 
sweet, clear voice of duty wanted.” 


and Awards 


ward Travis of Newport News, Virginia. 
Second prize, $1,000, awarded to the 
Northwestern University Show, “Whoa, 
There!” The book and lyrics of this 
musical comedy are the work of Darrell 
Ware, and the music is by Joe Miller of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and Floyd Eldridge of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. It is probable 
that one or more of the manuscripts re- 
ceived in this contest, besides the two 
prize-winning varsity shows, will be pro- 
duced on the screen. 


The following awards have _ recently 
been announced by Poetry for 1930: The 
Helen Haire Levinson Prize, $200, to 
Hart Crane, New York, for his poem, 
“The Bridge”; The Guarantor’s Prize, 
$100, to Abbie Huston Evans, Philadel- 
phia, for her group of six poems entitled 
“On This Hill”; The John Reed Memorial 
Prize, $100, to Louise Bogan, New York, 
for her two volumes entitled “Body of 
This Death” and “Dark Summer”; The 
Friends of American Writers Prize, $100, 
to Elder Olson, Chicago, for “Poems,” a 
group of eight poems; and the Midland 
Authors’ Prize, $100, to Polly Chase Boy- 
den, Chicago, for her distinctive work in 
Poetry and in her first book, “Toward 
Equilibrium.” 














The Nobel prize for literature, worth 
$46,350, has been awarded to Sinclair 
Lewis. 


The O. Henry memorial award for the 
best short story published in 1929 by an 
American author in an American maga- 
zine has been presented jointly to W. R. 
Burnett for “Dressing Up,” which was 
published in Harper’s for November, 1929, 
and to William M. John for “Neither Jew 
nor Greek,” appearing in the Century for 
August. The prize was $500. The sec- 
ond prize of $250 was given to Elizabeth 
Maddox Roberts for “The Sacrifice of the 
Maidens,” which was published in Letters, 
the quarterly magazine of the University 
of Kentucky. Marc Connelly was award- 
ed a special prize of $100 for “Coroner’s 


Inquest,” printed in Collier’s in February, 
1930. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $560 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$25 for best poem in each issue from March through 
November, 1930; $100 to poet whose work in the mag- 
azine has been most consistently good during 1930; 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—aApril, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931; $20 to any contributor for best 


poem published in magazine during 1930. See April 
and July WRITER. 
THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $25 for 


best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK—55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monthly prize of $25 for best essay of 250 words on 
“My Favorite Story and Why.” See June WRITER. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—Contest Editors, 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York. $500, $250, ten of $100, twenty- 
five of $50, forty of $25, and one hundred of $10, 
for best individual votes on America’s twelve greatest 
women now living. Letter giving reasons should be 
limited to 200 words. Closes December 20, 1930. See 
October WRITER. 











GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See November WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HARPER BROTHERS—i9 East 33rd St., New 
York. $10,000 for best unpublished novel by Ameri- 


can citizen submitted before February 1, 1931. See 
June WRITER. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND MONT- 

and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St:, Boston, 
Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S58t., 


Texas. $1 for each line accepted in the 
Line Contest.” 


Dallas, 
“Dollar-A- 
See July and October WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—i5 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,000 for best work on “‘The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 


life.” $1,600 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult January Prize 
Offers. 


ALVAN T. SIMONDS NINTH ANNUAL ECONOMIC 
CONTEST—Contest Editor, Simonds Saw and Steeh 
Co., 470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. $1,000 and $500 
for essays on: “Government Interference with the 
Free Play of Economic Forces.”” Limit, 2,500 words.. 
Closes December 31, 1930. See October WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines: 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre; 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard AWington: 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annuaily for 
three years. See April WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a. 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Wilham H. Hills 


E regret to record the death of William H. Hills, under whose active owner- 
ship Tue Writer was published from 1887 until 1925. We can think of no better 
words to sum up his great interest in the writing profession than this editorial com- 
ment which appeared in the magazine at the time when Mr. Hills gave up active 


control: 


“Throughout these years he has helped and protected his readers without thought 


of a monetary reward commensurate with the effort he has given to this cause. 
has measured his reward by the satisfactions he has enjoyed, and is content. 
is the better measure of his quality, than anything I can devise to say.” 

Readers who knew Mr. Hills will be especially interested in the following sum- 
mary of his work which appeared in the Editor and Publisher: 


William H. Hills, 71, a member of the staff of 
the Boston Globe since April, 1881, died at his 
home in Somerville, Mass., November 7. As he 
wrote Somerville news for the Globe while in 
high school in 1875 his real connection with the 
paper went back 55 years. His ancestors date 
back 300 years in New England. 

Mr. Hills was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1880. While at Harvard he published 
the first edition of “Students’ Songs,” the original 
moderate price book of such lyrics, thus preserv- 
ing “My Bonnie,” “There Is a Tavern in the 
Town,” “Solomon Levi,” “The Poco’s Daughter,” 
and others that had never before been published. 
Nearly 70,000 copies were sold in two years. 

General Taylor, for years publisher of the 
Globe, lived in Somerville, and Mr. Hills, through 
living near by and also his bits of local news 
for the paper while at high school, knew the 
former. So Mr. Hills went to the Globe as a 
reporter. After two years he became exchange 
editor, and started the present Globe library 
which for some time comprised two boxes of 
manila envelopes of clippings kept on his desk, 
but now occupies four rooms with thousands of 
clippings and many books. 

Down through the years he has supervised the 
exchange department, although he has not used 
its room for his work in recent years. 

In the early ’90’s Mr. Hills began writing 
“Editorial Points” for the Globe, taking over the 
whole column. For years the Globe has been 
widely quoted as a result of these bright state- 
ments condensed into a few lines. 

Also part of his work was that of poetry editor. 
Through his hands there passed many thousands 
of contributions and more than 50,000 were ap- 
proved for use in the Globe. 

In his early years he was correspondent by 
telegraph of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, Chi- 
cago Daily News, Pittsburgh Dispatch, Phila- 
delphia Press, and New York Morning Journal 
(now the American) covering all New England 
and Eastern Canada. 
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General Taylor consulted Mr. Hills from time 
to time, seeking suggestions for special features. 
Some of the most outstanding ones, such as a 
memorial page of poems written by the foremost 
poets in the country and telegraphed to the Globe 
following the death of President Garfield, were 
evolved by him. 

Mr. Hills was married in 1882 to Miss Jose- 
phine Whitten of Lowell. She survives him, as 
does a married daughter and two grandchildren. 

In January, 1885, he began writing for the 
Somerville Journal a column headed “Pencilings” 
—verse and paragraphs—never missing a week 
since in spite of illness or traveling here and 
abroad. These Somerville Journal verses have 
been quoted all over the world. 

Writing for the 50th anniversary class report 
of Harvard College recently Mr. Hills said: “In 
writing for the Somerville Journal, Journal of 
Education, and Cambridge Chronicle, for which I 
have done similar work, together with scattered 
verses in Life, St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, 
Judge, Town Topics, the old Harper's Weekly, 
New England Magazine, and other publications, 
I have had printed at least 3,000 pieces of verse. 
I have never written any poetry. At a low esti- 
mate, besides dictating thousands of business let- 
ters, I have written and dictated for the printers 
enough matter to make more than 300 books of 
ordinary size—most of which stuff has been read 
by the proofreader anyway, although you some- 
times wouldn’t know it.” 

In 1887, in association with Robert Luce, then 
with the Globe, now a Massachusetts Congress- 
man, Mr. Hills began the publication of Tue 
Waiter, the pioneer magazine of advice and help 
for literary workers of all kinds, the forerunner 
of all the books of advice and instruction and 
the other magazines in the interest of writers 
which have been published. The next year Mr. 
Hills bought Mr. Luce’s interest in Tue Warrer 
and was the editor and publisher of it for 40 
years. At one time also he published The Author. 


Book Reviews 


THE series of prizes for book reviews ends this month, as stated 


in November. 


Hereafter regular rates will apply to all reviews 


submitted in accordance with the requirements herewith. The 
first prize for December is awarded for the first two reviews by 
Mrs. Ada Borden Stevens, Newport, Rhode Island. 


ENJoyMENT oF Poetry. By Max East- 


man. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. 


The purpose of this book, as declared 
in the Preface, is “to increase enjoyment.” 
Max Eastman, author and formerly asso- 
ciate in philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has given in this volume a deeper en- 
joyment which heightens in direct ratio to 
the significance of an experience. 

A short Summary of each chapter is 
prepared, and helps greatly in the use of 
the book for study of poetry itself. 

In the chapters on Realization, writers 
of verse will find something basic toward 
the art of revision. Very often, since the 
writing of poetry is largely done below the 
level of consciousness, the beginner cannot 
grasp the subject of revisioning,—‘see- 
ing again,”—feeling a miraculous inevita- 
bility in the first draft. Mr. Eastman’s 
academic considerations have a practical 
application possible only to a man who 
has an intimate knowledge, through expe- 
rience, of a poet’s problems. 

The early chapters of Enjoyment of 
Poetry contain a consideration of names 
—the names of common things, their roots 
extending to the first speech of man; for 
wherever the writer can touch nature bare, 
something vital springs up. 

In the chapter called To Compose 
Poetry, he makes the double throb very 
clear—the element which gives a poem its 
heart: first, the line and then, the “surges 
of emphasis” within the line. This double 
beat, sestole and diastole of emotional re- 
sponse, is one of the hardest elements to 
explain, and a real aid in revising. Such 


chapters need to be read and reread until 
they become the very fibre of one’s being. 
Not until then is their power apparent. 

Ideals of Poetry is most inspiring of 
all. The mistakes of the great are recog- 
nized quite openly. There is slag to re- 
move before coming to the pure ore of 
Walt Whitman, for instance,—a sifting 
process that poets are seldom able to do 
for themselves. 

If there is an adverse criticism of this 
book, it is that it includes too much, be- 
comes a little involved for understanding. 
It needs to be read slowly, taken into the 
mind sentence by sentence, for the very 
source of rhythm itself is in its connota- 
tions. Such study nourishes the roots of 
creative thinking, for, as Max Eastman 
quotes from Browning’s “Saul,” 


“'"Tis not what man Does which 
exalts him, but what man Would do.” 


Poetry anv Ports. By Amy Lowell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 


There is no finer approach to Amy 
Lowell herself than through her chapter in 
“Poetry and Poets” on Emily Dickinson. 
For a young poet who can afford but one 
volume dealing with the decade just past, 
this is the book to own. 

While “Poetry and Poets” is not a 
textbook, its chapters are arranged in a 
way, and with a vivid sense of progres- 
sion, to give the student a real idea of 
what the revolt which started with Walt 
Whitman and ended with the Imagists 
was all about. 

The chapters on The Elder Poets, Con- 
temporaries, upon American Poetry, the 
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““Weary Verse” of the Georgians, Stock- 
taking, give a rapid and acute survey of 
a period when the hammer of experiment 
descended very heavily upon the crystal- 
lizing “poetic language” of the early Vic- 
torians whom we had all grown to imitate. 

Miss Lowell herself understood form 
utterly. She had written in the accepted 
tradition for some years before she broke 
away in an enthusiastic acceptance of ap- 
parent formlessness. Prose rhythms, stark 
picture-words, a ruthless sincerity and in- 
dividualism, while they brought a storm 
about the heads of the trail-blazers, of- 
fered just the impetus needed by this little 
drift of intensely individual personalities. 

Miss Lowell, sitting in the light of her 
own cool commonsense, is just the person 
from whom an account of those days can 
fall authoritatively. This group of essays, 
never published before, was gathered after 
that brave lady’s death. They have a 
critical quality which would not have 
been possible earlier in the mélée. They 
present the best that could come from ex- 
periment, the tides that brought it about. 
Volumes of details could tell no more. 

That so-called “free-verse” was shackled 
with recurrent rhythms and rounded 
ideas, as firmly as any sonnet or ballade 
is fastened, became apparent ; a full knowl- 
edge of rhythms was necessary in order 
that the result should be more than 
chopped-up prose. From this experiment 
—the courage to put down emotion in its 
own bare rhythms—has come a new, au- 
thentic note in the return to regular 
“forms.” 

Since forms were not arbitrarily made, 
but came from the inner necessities of 
early poetry itself, the return was inevi- 
table. But Amy Lowell did not live to 
show us how fine a form her genius might 
evolve. She has, however, in the brief 
survey of these essays, given herself back 
to her generation and has left for the 
coming singers a bird’s-eye view of a cha- 
otic interval so quietly presented that 
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there is danger it may be undervalued by 
the searchers after truth. 


Moruer Wir. By Estelle H. Ries. New 
York: The Century Co., 1930. 


Reviewed by Mabel Lyon 


If you would hear how, bit by bit, 

The world has moved, read “Mother Wit,” 
And see the clever author trace 

The progress of the human race. 

How men began to use their powers ; 

To build them shelter; count the hours; 
And seek for warmth and fire and light 
To banish terrors of the night; 

Their first attempts to cook their food; 
And make their homes in dwellings rude; 
How merchandise was bought and sold; 
How people slept in days of old; 

And often found their nightly rest 

On some stout mediaeval chest. 

You'll learn the origin of glass; 

How great inventions came to pass; 

The fascinating tale of dress; 

The long, slow road to cleanliness. 

How men began to write and read; 

In short, to meet each urgent need. 

This entertaining study brings 

The romance of familiar things. 

And from the time that Mother Eve 

And Adam took reluctant leave 

Of Paradise, to earn their wage, 

It shows how man, from age to age, 
Down to our ultra-modern day, 

Has brought his Mother Wit to play. 


Best Setter. By N. O. Youmans. New 


York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1930. 


Reviewed by John H. F. Lycette 


Informative and entertaining, “Best 
Seller” zips along at a rapid pace, dis- 
closing secrets and foibles of publishers. 
This light satire on the endless making of 
books offers, apparently, an inside view 
of the publishing business. For the hun- 
dreds of readers of books who are mysti- 


The Whiter 


fied by the production of a favorite enter- 
tainment and for the scores who labor in 
the offices of publishers, “Best Seller” will 
not be found lacking. 

This is the story about a young man 
who came to New York to write a novel 
about a young man who came to New 
York to write a novel. It is written by a 
man who knows the publishing business 
from the ground up, but his identity is 
hidden under the pseudonym of N. O. You- 
mans. He takes the reader through the 
publishing world from the front door to 
the back, all the while providing plenty 
of humor. At times, it seems, he unmasks 
many of the leading lights of the literary 
firmament with unholy glee. 

Many a young writer will, after reading 
this gay story, understand why certain 
stories are boomed and others of greater 
literary value are accepted and given 
“plug” rating on the publisher’s list. 
Again, it is proven that the rejection by 
one publisher means little, because there 
are so many prejudices and obstacles in 
each office. But we find that they vary 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


in every office, and a manuscript is given 
a better chance if it visits several offices. 

Luckily, for this kind of book, the au- 
thor knows what he is writing about and 
sets about to tell his story in as simple 
a manner as possible. He wastes no time 
on flowery phrases or lengthy words, but 
tells an interesting story in a light vein. 

The reader is led a merry chase as he 
follows Jasper Watts, son of a Mid-West- 
ern manufacturer, through the outside of- 
fices of several publishing houses in search 
of a position until he finally is hired by B. 
H. Johnson & Sons. Here he is initiated 
into the secrets of conferences, where 
salesmen and editors wage heated tilts over 
art and commercialism, and becomes famil- 
iar with the tricks of advertising, the foi- 
bles of authors, the miracles of publicity, 
and the tribulations of publishers. 

If this book does no more than persuade 
the countless thousands of young folk who 
are determined to go to New York and 
become wage slaves of any publishing 
house to remain at home, its purpose is 
served. 


read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned. 

















“Start the play at the very beginning, which I 
might suggest would be a short time before a 
momentous occurrence in the life of your prin- 
cipal character. Make your first act, which is 
your premise act, very clear. Make your second 
act, which is your development act, very inter- 
esting. Your last act, which is your result act, 
make very brief.” How Prays Are Maoe, II. 
Learning The Story. By John Patten Russell. 
The Theatre Magazine for November. 


“With one jerk Marcel Proust changes his whole 
life. He locks himself up hermetically in his cell 
on the Boulevard Haussmann; overnight this 
bored, lazy loafer becomes one of the most relent- 
less, tireless workers that this century has to ad- 
mire in the literary world; overnight he turns 
from the most distracting sociability to the most 
undisturbed solitude.” Proust Himserr. By Stefan 
Zweig. The Atlantic Monthly for November. 


“George Bernard Shaw writes in shorthand and 
once started he soon finishes a play. The actual 
writing of “The Apple Cart’ took him six weeks.” 
Ar Tea Wiru G. B. S. By G. W. Bishop. Theatre 
Guild Magazine for November. 


“The Letters of James Whitcomb Riley’ are 
full of allusions to contemporary books and au- 
thors; they contain the poet’s firmly-held convic- 
tions on the technique of verse-composition; they 
are a revelation of one of the richest, juiciest, 
most individualistic personalities in modern litera- 
ture.” As I Lixe Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Scribner’s Magazine for November. 


“Thereafter and always I have built such 
dreams as I have dreamed, such romance as I 
have written, on a basic foundation of reality, 
stark and naked reality. I have had no illusions. 
Life can be beautiful and sweet, and it can be 
harsh and terrible. But out of real knowledge, 
of seeing women and men stripped of every 
hypocrisy and pretension, at their lowest and 
often at their worst, there came the conviction 
which I have never changed; that the real sins 
are those of the spirit and not those of the body. 
That men and women alike are creatures—often 
victims—of their environment. I can not hate 
anybody.” My Srory. Part Two of a Great 
Autobiography. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Good Housekeeping for November. 





Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“When the actualities of his own life would 
not permit even a vestige of the dream to come 
true, he took to writing as is the way of writing 
men.” SHertock Hotmes anp THE Pyomres. By 


Heywood Broun. Woman’s Home Companion for 
November. 


“Aside from their content, we treasure the dia- 
logues (of Plato) today because of their vivacity, 
their humor, their dramatic atmosphere, their ex- 
quisite music. But behind these easy-flowing, 
mellifluous sentences was concealed an effort of 
the most scrupulous and exacting nature; we are 
told that the first sentence of the ‘Republic’ was 
written in thirteen different manners before one 
came which seemed satisfactory to the artist- 
philosopher.” Lire Srories oF THE PHILOSOPHERS: 


—Puatro. By Myron Flechtner. The Thinker for 
November. 


“Yet, there are but five really clever, depend- 
able dialogue writers in the country! There are 
but a handful of clever, trained personalities who 
know how to put over their stuff on the talking 
screen. There are few directors and fewer writers 
who have learned to combine screen technique or 
story treatment with the stage formulae. They 
are learning—but not fast enough for the tre- 
mendous demand all over the country.” Wart 
Trenp Picrures 1n 1931? Doris Denbo. Screen- 
land for December. 


“Siegfried Sassoon is best known for his charm- 
ing ‘Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man,’ which 
achieved great success. Now there follows the 
‘Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,’ devoted exclu- 
sively to the War and its effect upon a kind and 
courteous English gentleman. The tale is real 
literature by a real writer, modestly and fairly 
told.” Tue Wort or Booxs. By William B. 
Shaw. The Review of Reviews for November. 


“Alexander Woolcott, broadcasting over the 
radio last week, said that ‘Huckleberry Finn’ is 
the American work of fiction which he thinks 
most likely to be read in 2100 A. D. ‘A Lost 


Lady,’ by Willa Cather, he considers the finest 
novel written by an American; and ‘A Farewell 
to Arms,’ ‘Mothers’ Cry,’ and ‘The Constant 
Nymph,’ are the three novels he has most enjoyed 
of those published in the last five years.” 
THE BookMARKET. 
November Ist. 
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MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c. per 1000 
words with carbon copy. Poetry ic. per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS correctly and neatly typed. 
Samples and prices on application. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author's Typist 


46 Shepard Street CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Statement of the ownership and management of 
THE WRITER published monthly at Boston, Mass., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. Name of 
publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, 
Bertha W. Smith; Names of Stockholders: V. C. 
Lincoln, B. W. Smith, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Known bondholders, etc., none. 
(Signed) Bertha W. Smith. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 12th day of Oct., 1930. Albert Buffum, 
Notary Public. 


Insure Yourself 
Against 
Rejection Slips! 


Do you know how to write the sort of work 
that sells? Do you know how to go about 
selling it when written? Now the head of 
one of the world’s largest literary agencies 
—who has sold thousands of short stories, 
novels, plays, etc—gives you just the in- 
formation you want in: 


THE 
COMMERCIAL SIDE OF 
LITERATURE 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH 
With Grant Overton 
Late Fiction Editor, Collier's Weekly 


Probably no other book in print gives so 
much invaluable information on this subject. 
It tells you all you need to know about ap- 
proaching publishers, copyright, serial rights, 
second serial rights, stage and motion picture 
rights, the value of literary agents, and hun- 
dreds of other important questions. You will 
find it invaluable if you want to learn just 
how to: 


Get a novel published 
the best markets for short 


Mr. Joseph is a successful author as well as lit- 
erary agent. And Mr. Grant Overton aids him in 
making the volume peculiarly valuable and practical. 

The New York Times says, “It is valuable to 
anyone who wants to write a book.” The Bookman 
says, “It constitutes really all an author needs to 
know about the mechanical side of his craft.” The 
cou brings it to you for FREE EXAMINA- 
TION. It may mean the difference between a 
check and a rejection slip—so use it today. 


Price $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


Please send me a copy of 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE 
OF LITERATURE—$2.50 



























































SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS 





No. 1-W 


THE WRITER 
Golden Book 
Review of Reviews 


a 


All (3) 
One Year 
$7.25 





No. 2-W 
THE WRITER 
McCall’s 
Cosmopolitan 





All (3) 
One Year 
$5.60 





No. 3-W 
THE WRITER 
Collier’s 
Woman’s Home Companion 





All (3) 
One Year 
$5.00 





No. 4-W 
THE WRITER 
Harper’s 
American Boy 





All (3) 
One Year 
$7.25 





No. 5-W 
THE WRITER 
Good Housekeeping 
Collier’s 








All (3) 
One Year 
$6.25 





No. 6-W 
THE WRITER 
McCall’s 
American 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 


i 
i} 
a) 


All (4) 
One Year 
$6.25 





THE WRITER, Harvard Square, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 





—————E — srepssesreseureneversseress 


Please mark X in box below. 


{] New [] Renewal 








{ ] Renewal, but expired 








Your Choice of Any One (1) of the 
Following Magazines 
and 


THE WRITER (yearly rate $3.00) 
Both for One (1) Year 


With 
WRITER 
7W—American Boy 
8W—American Magazine 
9W—Atlantic Monthly 
Yo. 10W—Christian Herald 
Yo. 11W—Collier’s 
Yo. 12W—Cosmopolitan 
Yo. 13W—Etude (For Music Lovers) 
. 14W—Good Housekeeping 
lo. 15W—McCall’s 
. 16W—McClure’s Magazine 
Yo. 17W—Pictorial Review 
. 18W—Review of Reviews 
Yo. 19W—Screenland 
Yo. 20W—Scientific American 
Yo. 21W—Woman’s Home Companion... 
No. 22W—World’s Work 
Yo. 23W—House Beautiful 








PLEASE NOTE 


Extra Postage to be added on Canadian and 
Foreign Subscriptions. Rates submitted on re- 
quest. 


Please write us for combination price on any 
other magazines in which you are interested. 


Include detailed instructions if magazines are 
to be sent as Gift Subscriptions to different 
addresses. 
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A CHRISTMAS BOOKSHELF 


Recent Books of Special Interest 
to Writers 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1930 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1929-1930 
Edited by Burns Mantle $3.00 
AMERICAN CARAVAN IV 
Edited by Kreymborg, Mumford, 
and Rosenfeld. A _ yearbook of 


fiction, verse, and prose. $5.00 


THE SHORT STORIES OF SAKI 
With an introduction by Christopher 


Morley $3.00 


VOLTAIRE 
By Georg Brandes 


A vivid biography. 2 vols. 


SWIFT 
By Carl Van Doren 


A critical portrait. Illus. $3.00 


FOUR CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 
By Wilbur L. Cross 
Essays on Galsworthy, Wells, Ben- 


nett, and Shaw $2.00 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 
By Dr. Axel Munthe 


The national non-fiction best seller $3.75 





A BOOK OF DAYS FOR 1931 
By Christopher Morley 
A calendar, an almanac, and choice 
collection of literary bits. $2.00 
THE NEW AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Fred Lewis Pattee 
A factural and critical survey of 
American literature from 1890 
to 1930 $3.50 


LETTERS OF JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY 


Edited by William Lyon Phelps 
An unusually fine revelation of a 


rare personality $5.00 


BEST SELLER 
By N. O. Youmans 
Reviewed in this issue. 


THREE VIRGINS OF HAWORTH 
An account of the Bronte sisters. 
One of the best biographies of 
the year. $3.00 

THE MEANING OF CULTURE 
By John Cowper Powys 
Special Holiday Edition $3.00 

THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON 
Containing all published poems. $4.00 


in THE WRITER, can be obtained by 
mail, through this department. 


[ These titles, as well as any book mentioned ] 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF ‘lese Hotec, Sarvard Sauares 


chusetts 





























*Sopva Fountain, Tue (M), Graybar Bldg., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. $2.00; 25c. John 
Russell Ward, editor. 

A business magazine devoted to merchan- 
dising soda fountain products. Prints articles 
on the methods of producing and selling soda 
fountain goods, and is particularly interested 
in illustrated ideas for soda fountains and 
lunches. Pays one cent a word, on publication. 


*Sournwest Review (M), Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. $2.00; 50c. John H. 
McGinnis; Henry Smith, editors. 

Uses general articles relating to the history, 
literature, folklore, and present-day life of 
the South and Southwest; short stories of 
realistic life in these sections; poetry; and 
plays; but no serials, humorous verse, or 
jokes. Sets length limit at from 2,500 to 
4,000 words, does not buy photographs, and 
pays, at a minimum rate of two-thirds of a 
cent a word, on publication. 

“Spicy Srories (M), 305 East 46th St., New York. 
Natalie Messenger, editor. 


Prints snappy modern verse of four stan- 


zas. Pays good rates, on publication. 
*Sportinc Goons Journat (M), 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Ames A. Castle, editor. 


Uses articles for department and sporting 
goods store. Pays one-half cent a 
on publication. 


word, 


*Tue Sportsman (M), 60 Batterymarch St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $6.00; 50c. Richard E. 
editor. 


Danielson, 
Deals with sports as the recreation of the 
amateur, and covers all the major and minor 
sports in their season. Uses authoritative 
articles of the highest quality dealing with 
amateur sport, such as yachting; polo; rid- 
ing; hunting; motor-boats; horse-shows; dogs, 
bench and field; football; rowing; winter 
sports; etc. Prints no fiction, but uses poetry 
and humorous verse, to a degree, satirical or 
pertaining to amateur sport. Sets length 
limit at from 2,000 to 3,000 words; buys 
photographs; and pays, at the rate of two 
and one-half cents a word, on acceptance. 


*“SportsMAN’s Dicest (M), 22 


, 22 East 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 50c; 10c. 


George A. Vogele, editor. 

Uses hunting, fishing, and trapping stories 
with good photographs. No articles are re- 
quired. Sets length limit at 2,200 words. 
Pays one-half cent a word, the fifteenth of 
the month following publication. 


*SportsMAN Piotr 


York. 
Prints brief articles on amateur sport fly- 
ing; also high-quality verse on 
Pays on acceptance. 


(M), 551 Fifth Ave., New 


air topics. 
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“Sport Story Macazine (S-M), Street & Smith 
Corporation, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. $3.00; 
I5c. Lawrence Lee, editor. 


Uses short stories with a sports flavor, and 
general articles on sports, but no serials, 
poetry, or jokes. Is interested in story, as 
a story, rather than in connection with sports. 
Stories for the general as well as the athletic 
reader are always welcome. Pays varying 
rates, on acceptance. 

Spur (S-M), 425 Fifth Ave., New York. 


3.00 ; 
50c. H. S. Adams, editor. 


Uses articles mostly on personalities, sport, 
travel, and the arts, which are usually ob- 
tained by special arrangement. Sets length 
limit at from 1,000 to 1,500 words, prints no 
fiction, and buys photographs. Payment is 
made on acceptance, and varies according to 
the character of the manuscript. 


Srace Stories (M), 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
32.00; 20c. 


Uses romantic stories of the stage, with 
theatrical background, and plot revolving 


about a situation peculiar to the theatre. 
While details must be realistic, themes should 
be romantic, and there should be a strong 
love interest. Length limit for short stories, 
7,000 words; for novelettes, 16,000 words. 
Pays on acceptance, from one to two cents 
a word, 


Srartiinc Derecrive ApventurEs (M), 529 So. 
ith St., Minneapolis, Minn. $2.50; 25c. John 
J. Greene, editor. 


Is in the market for true crime mysteries 


of an unusual and dramatic nature. It is 
desired that the cases be solved and that 
photographs of principals and scenes be 


available. Whenever possible, stories should 
be written in the first person by the detective 
or police official who solved the mystery, but 
when this sponsorship cannot be 
they may be written in the third 
Sets length limit at 5,000 words, with an 
occasional two-part story of 10,000 words. 
Payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of two cents a word, with a generous allow- 
ance for photographs. 


obtained, 
person. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., have removed from 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota, to 529 South Seventh 
St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. This change became 
effective on October Ist, and applies to the fol- 
lowing magazines: Amateur Golfer & Sportsman, 
Battle Stories, Modern Mechanics, Screen Play, 
Startling Detective Adventures, Triple-X, and 
True Confessions. 
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Just Suppose 





























You are working on a manuscript which seems to have possibilities—or perhaps 
you have a short story, a poem, or a feature article ready for publication. The 
all-important question is where to sell it to best advantage. 


Obviously, with the proper information at hand, you may easily save weeks. or 
months of lost time and energy—to say nothing of obtaining a much better price 
for your work. 


Hundreds of literary craftsmen are finding a valuable assistance of this kind 


through 
The Writer’s 
Time-Saver Directory 


it is unique in arrangement as well as in the information it contains. Leading 
markets for fiction, prose, verse—and practically every type of materia!—are 
grouped together and cross-indexed. Length requirements and rates of pay- 
ment are carefully detailed. 


As a further convenience to users, the modern loose-leaf idea has been adopted 
so that new information may be added as it becomes available, thus keeping your 
copy up to date at all times. The business world has tested and proved the in- 
creased efficiency of the loose-leaf plan, and the coupon below places all these 
advantages at your disposal. Remember—this directory is only obtainable through 
THE WRITER. Just use the order form and your copy will go forward 


within twenty-four hours. 














THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

I want a copy of THE WRITER’S TIME-SAVER DI- 
RECTORY. Enclosed find (check or money order) $3.00 for 
above, or $5.00 for Directory with year’s subscription. 
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